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of a Route across India, through 

to England, in1817-18, ByLieut. 

Col. Fitzclarence. London 1819. 
Ato. PP. 502. ¥ oft 

+ is a very gratifying thing to see a 

du officer Tike Col, Fitzclarence leav- 

ing the frippery and dash of a hussar 

education, to make so manly and ho- 


le an effort at literary distinction 
Mei has done in the volume before us, 
Nobler and more enduring renown may 
be thus acquired, than the highest mili- 
tary character can confer; and even in 
the career of the soldier, it is no slight 
enhancement of glory, that the humane 
sciences of the study are superadded to 
the valour and conduct of the field. We 
confess that we have been as much sur- 
prised as, pleased with this Journal. The 
author; from his station in life, could not 
fail to be known to the public: and he 
was nierely known, like most other young 
men of fashion, as the driver of a til- 
bury, the waltzer at Almack’s, the gay 
dragoon, courted by all those allure- 
ments which render books irksome and 
research impossible. But from this worse 
than lethargy of intellect he seems to have 
started all at once, and in a few short 
months comes before his country, as a 
judicious observer, an indefatigable 
scholar, and, above all, an ardent enthu- 
siast in the investigation of that multi- 
tude of objects of literary and scientific 
interest which circumstances have thrown 
in his way during a perilous and labo- 
rious journey over half the globe. The 
bare attempt is most laudable : it dis- 
plays a cast and decision of mind, the 
more praiseworthy from the situation of 
the party, eminently calculated to ad- 
yance the fortunes of his future life; as 
every thing may be expected from him 
either as an officer or a citizen, who has 
already achieved so much within so short 
@ space. 
We have thought this brief tribute due 
to the zeal, enterprise, and ability, with 
which Col. Fitzclarence has acquitted 
himself in his first literary production ; his 
work js both useful and interesting, and 
certainly contains the best history of the 
last forty years proceedings, and particu- 
larly of the late war, in India (accompanied 
by a.capital map,) which has been given 
to the public, ‘This is a subject to which 







is attached, in compafison with its real 
importance and curious details. It occu- 
pies, perhaps, a third of the quarto under 
review, and must, we think, prove highly 
acceptable to readers of every class. But 
as it has so happened that we have re- 
cently had occasion to analyse several 
works connected with the eastern world, 
we shall in the present instance decline 
a regular epitome, and content ourselves 
with taking an extract which may afford 
an idea of the book, and illustrate a mat- 
ter which the learned and the simple may 
be equally disposed to reckon worthy 
of attention. , 


On returning from Alexandria in H.M. 
ship Tagus, the author ‘was a fellow pas- 
senger with Muly Ali and Muly Omar, two 
sons of the Emperor of Morocco, who 
had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
under the charge of Hadjee Talub Ben 
Jelow, a successful merchant, of im- 
mense property. He was mild and com- 
municative, and imparted some very 
striking informatio relative to the cele- 
brated city of Timfuctoo, of which the 
following account ig given :— 


But what has caused most interest 
that Hadjee Talub Ben Jelow, as well as 
several others on board, have been several 
times at Timbuctoo on commercial specu- 
lations ; and, as the governor is very com- 
municative, he has answered a number of 
questions pe to him by Captain Dundas 
and myself. As we were well aware of the 
diversity of — respecting the size and 
situation of that city, it was the first sub- 
ject to which we drew his attention. Upon 
inquiring about Tombuctoo, the hadjee 
laughed at our pronunciation, the name of 
the city being Timbuctoo: it is situated 
about two hours’ journey from the great 
river. He says the king of Timbuctoo is a 
negro, and resides at Kabra, which is the 

ort of Timbuctoo, being upon the Nijer. 
The houses, he states, are low and mean: 
the inhabitants have no shops, but there 
are stalls for selling the necessaries of life 
under leather tents, The habitations are 
built of clay and loose stones, though some 
of them must be two stories high, from their 
having stairs. He says there are mosques 
at Timbuctoo, which agrees with the evi- 
dence of Hadjee Benata, who asserts ‘‘ that 
there are Mahometans there,” and some of 
“no religion at all:” while Hadjee Talub’s 
account is, that al] religions-are talerated : 
the majority of the inhabitants are, accord- 
ing to his description, negroes, The cow 
at Timbuctoo has a hump upon its shoulder, 
and appears rather larger than the Indian 





itis extraordinary how little consequence 
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cow ; these the natives ride on, In 1807 


amongst us, is a diseovery.we have made} 


PRICE 8d. 
the King’s name was Boobkier, that of the 
queen Fatima: the dress of the latter is re- 
presented to be a short blue petticoat with 
a stripe of lace; his was said to have cost 
100 dollars at Timbuctoo. With respect to 
the Nijer, he states, that it runs towards 
the east, or, as he terms it, towards Mecca. 
He has invariably called it the Nil, but ano- 
ther person on board, of the name of Had- 
jee Benata (whose bad state of health for a 
ength of time prevented our gaining much 
information from him,) calls’ it Dan, . but 
confirms the interesting faet which was so 
long contested, of the river running to the 
east. The Nijer is reported to be a quar- 
ter of a mile broad at Kabra, but in the 
summer it is much more considerable. 
Hadjee Talub has understood that the river 
runs into a large fresh water sea in the in- 
terior of the country, which he calls Behur 
Soldan; that from this sea the Nile of 
Egypt takes its rise, so that he calls it the 
same river; and that half-way to Cairo 
there are great falls and cataracts which 
prevent boats from passing. This account 
of the source of the Nile may, however, be 
reasonably doubted. The boats on the 
river are of a —e size, flat-bottomed, 
having no sails, and being constructed 
without nails. They are formed of the bark 
of trees, and some of them are as large as 
a frigate’s launch, or about twenty-eight 
feet long. Our informant, 
adds, that crocodiles abound in the river, 
are very voracious, and are taken by being 
harpooned with an instrument with five 
rongs.- There are vast quantities of fish 
in the Nijer, which, from their colour and 
size, are supposed to be salmon. Hadjee 
Benata states, that Timbuctoo is three 
times the size of Alexandria; and Hadjee 
Talub conceives the population to be about 
60,000, and represents their character as 
being good and friendly, though: he has 
heard of people being shot for theft, and 
of offenders being beat on the back with the 
skin of an animal dried and cut into thongs. 
He says there are cocoa nuts and datés in 
abundance, and water melons in great 
plenty, but all grow wild, there being no 
garden whatever. The woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of Timbuctoo are described as 
being full of game, and lions and beasts of 
prey are often seen in the neighbourhood of 
the town. Hares and rabbits are in vast 
quantities 3 and the only dog they have isa 
greyhound, which is trained to catch these 
animals : cats they have none. The city is 
well supplied with every kind of provision, 
and it is customary for the natives to eat 
elephant’s flesh, which animal is stated to 
exist in immense herds inthe vicinity. Their 
flesh ap palatable to Hadjee Talub, 
tasting like beef, but being quite white. 
They are ferocious animals, and will attack 
single persons, which obliges men whe ride 








alone to carry a horn to frighten them away, 
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Therevare two methods of bundy Gs cle- 
phants, one ainane we the iy 
where men, by swimming, get on their 


backs, and cut anddestroy them; the other, 
by driving! them: into pits, and there 
butchering.them: a few are tamed. 

As,to. their ‘commerce, it is carried on 
between Fez .and Timbuetoo, generally by 
caravans, which leave the..former place in 
March and.October, as does that of Mecca 
at the same. season. The articies which sell 
best-at'Fimbuctoo, are salt, tobacco, Euro- 
pean scarlet cloth; and Eaglish printed cot- 
tons, besides pistols‘and guns. This traflic 
returns ’ teeth,(of which two are 
so — Re a load for a sar “ay apa} 
and: ', The .is-generally'in sm 

wa ‘each ral is Ze ounce, 
copy ee 

and fine: t e ieces of gold’ 
veighi vote rig This precious 


article is very.common, and comes from: 


the south-west,. where it is found in great 
ities. The negroes wear bracelets 


Hadjee has presented Captain 
some gold articles, consisting of part of a 
necklace, a. pair of .ear-rings, and some 
braids for the hair, similar to the filagree 
work of the archipelago of the Eastern Seas ; 
which he states that the workmen manu- 
faetured ea they do in Java and Sumatra, in 
the house of their employer, by whom they 
are hired like journeymen. price of 
male slave -is' from sixteen to twenty 


He speaks of a tribe called Shullahs,who 
@.savage race, living in leather tents, 
and of)'a,warlike and brave spirit. They 
drone with the turban, and place it in many 


‘@ great way, serving as a guard, 
ad leaving only the Magni dar Kher 4 
are armed with a long sword; sharp on bot 
sides, though some of them a javelin. 
Epr.d they Jhave a ‘shield made of 
leather; about fivefeet long and four broad, 
which, cavers. their whole’ persons, Their 
dese. consists -of a blue shirt and white 


§ 


thowsers.. He represents the women as 


fat, and: having a protuberance’ 
dike the Hottentot.women of whom 
we have heard so much. The Shullahs re- 


We made inquiries respecting ‘the cara- 
vans from.:Fez to (Tenbacendy sab from! 
Timbuctoo ‘in: various other directions. He 


Ae travelled by the : caravan in 
¢ months and ten 8 from Fez to 
Timbuetoo, but the he went the 


same. with a d tw 
cotetane-aie days, cain béesl ie, Se natae 
ing four days’ one. There is no 
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to the generality, asa race horse is to’ a 
cart horse. 

There runs a tradition that there was at 
one time a ar caravan from Timbuctoo 
direct’ ta Cairo,’ but the distracted state of 
the country has of late rendered it so unsafe 
as to prevent it altogether. Indeed, as two: 
Shullahs accompanied the caravan from Fez 
to Mecca, having come from Timbuctoo for 
that ri esis Captain Dundas thinks, in‘ 
which djee Talub agrees with him, that 
there is now no direet communication be- 
tween that city and Cairo: With respect to 
intercourse toward the east and south-east, 
our traveller speaks of Houssa being a con- 
siderable city, but at such a distance from 
Timbuctoo that the latter city is only half- 
way between it and Fez. It is described to 
be a place of great traffic, where the cloth 
used ‘by the inhabitants of Timbuctoo is 
manufactured. Neither he nor Hadjee Be- 
néta know any thing of Wassana, although 
they are acquainted with a large place, 
twenty days’ journey south-east from Tim- 
bucteo, called Massana. Indeed the latter 


Jistates that his mother came from thence. 


Beyond this place, to the south-east, are a 

people who eat their prisoners. 
ring our various conversations, Hadjee 
Talub mentioned, that eleven years ago, in 
1807, when at 'Fimbuctoo, he heard of two 
white men, who came from the sea, having 
been near that city. This was the year be- 
fore he arrived at Timbuctoo, and he un- 
derstood that the white men sold beads, as 
they had no money to purchase grain. He 
iadds, that they went down tlie Nile to the 
eastward, and that general report stated that 
they had died ofthe climate. This appear- 
ed to Captain Dundas and myself to allude 
to, and certainly all cireumstanceés tend to 
prove, that these persons were Mr. Park 
and Lieutenant Martyn, who would have 
arrived there about that period. However, 
the pacific conduct and friendly intercourse 
méntioned by Hadjee Talub disagrees with 
the journal of Amadi Fatouma, who speaks 
of ‘hostility: taking place off’ Timbuctoo, 
which city is not on the Nijer; and in what 
the fate of these gentlemen, they 

iffer as to the mode of their death. 

It was natural that we should attempt to 


.ascertain if it was practicable for a Frank 


to pass from Fez to Timbuctoo, and if he 
thought the Emperor of Morocco would as- 
sist the views of any Englishmen in reaching 
that city,whieh he answered with the great- 
est confidence in thé affirmative. As to any 
er with the caravan, hé expresses a 
conviction that there is not the slightest; 
but siupiy, he thinks, that great risks would 
be hazarded. I further asked him, whether, 
if duly rewarded, he would accompany me 
to Timbuetoo, ‘to which he assented with 
the utimdst readiness ; and added, that we 
could reach that city in forty-seven da 
from Fez‘on horseback, and that he would 
= his life if he did not bring me back 
e 
I coneeive from this, from the universal 
renown of our natiov, and from the friend 
terms on which we stand with.all the world, 
that-a British agent properly accredited, 


and his objects fairly stated, namely, com 
merce and rational curiosity, could-not-fajj. 
of being not only safe, but well received, 
and put in a situation to solve the 
géographical problem of the coursé ont. 
mination of the Nijer. 

Col. Fitzclarence, on his route th 
India, is an acute observer of native 
manners and customs,* and especially 
when treating of the remains of Hindu 
monuments affords us great delight, by 
his minute and vivid descriptions, His 
account of the stupendous and ‘wonder. 
ful Caves of Ellora, the most iniméng 
and memorable of these relics, is replete 
with interest ; and the comparison which 
his inspection of Dendera and the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, under circumstances of 
peculiar advantage, enables him after: 
wards to institute between the antiqui- 
ties of the two countries, acquires infinite 
attraction from his previous Indian jn: 
quiries. 

Upon the whole, the volume is full of 
various intelligence, and brings us ac- 
quainted with so much of novelty in rée- 
lation to the state of our Indian empire, 
to the curiosities of the Peninsula; to the 
most recent Egyptian discoveries, and 
generally to learning and science, that 
we must conclude as we began, with 
heartily complimenting the author’ on 
his performance, and congratulating the 
public on the valuable accession to the 
stories of original information. 

* Among others, a whimsical instance is men- 
tioned of the decline of superstitious prejudices 
among the Bramins :—It is yery amusing to re- 
mark the ingenious easuistry with which bothMa- 
hometans and Hindoos reconcile their consciences 
to what is contrary to their customs in cases in 
which they have been brought into difficulties. 
The clerks in our offices are often Bramins, yet 
they use the quill, though feathers are: looked 
upon as impure. Some years ago the Hindoos 
in Calcutta discovered that sago was not a grin, 
as they had previously supposed, and the alarm 
amongst them was very great ; but the Brantins, 
who had ‘partaken of this food in common with 
all the rest, reflected that the ‘condemuation of 
an individual, when all were equally guilty, 
would be an incongruity, and ought not to be 
permitted. The discussions upon so weighty é 
cause were at last compromiséd, in full con‘ 
clave, by declaring it lawful to‘ eat sago, t 
it was not grain! Potatoes, which have been in- 
troduced by us, are now freely used by all, 
though roots are prohibited by their law ; and, if 
report speaks truth, so are some liquids contain- 
ing-alkohol, also introduced by Europeans. 


——- 


The Counterfeit Saints; or Female Fana- 
ticism: im two Cantos. With- other 
Poems. By Charles Swan, Catharine 
Hail, Cam ridge. London 1819, -8v9; 
pp., 200. 


This poet is certainly no relation to the 
Mantuan Swan ; though he may be allied 








to certain famous birds of the ancient 
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éra, those we mean which saved 
Capitol. His wit is College wit,— 
of the highest order, and his good 

*nes are too thinly studded over two 

to irraliate the long spun 
web of his versification. There is a sort 
of or cake, not the most ad- 
mired by children, into which the frugal 
mother puts so few plums (for fear of 
ing the stomachs of the little 
») that it is called in derision 
Chase-a-currant '! Evensuch is the Coun- 
terfeit Saints; an imitation of Beppo, 
but with so plentiful a scareity of Beppo's 
plums, that it might well be denomi- 
nated Hunt-a-joke. Productions of no 
higher merit, do not require much of our 
notice, but we have a heavy arrear of 
bad, indifferent, and middling poetry to 
bring up, as well as some of more ster- 
ling qualities. 

Two rogues impose themselves on a 
saperstitious old maid for Saints ‘Thomas 
and Peter, and so contrive to rob her of 
her plate and money. 

The following description of Saint 
Thothas is one of the best passages, and 
may serve as a sufficient sample: 


His was of the Jewish Patriarch kind— 
from his chin, a reverend beard down 


flowing, 
Prov’d—as it must, to ev’ry thinking mind, 
The monstrous length of time it had been 


growing ; 
But where it grew, in heav’n, or earth, or hell, 
Ask the first goat you see—and it may tell! 
An antique book in very samptuous gilding, 
From one arm apostolically fell,— 
The other, a stont oaken sapling wielding, 
Seéni’d to support his steps. extremely well ; 
Us'd as'a horse, it may be, when the cloud 
Opens its womb, and thunders roar aloud, 


For suck were dang’ rous riding! Julie’s knees 
Bent in obsequious reverence to the rogue, 
Who rais'd her up, politely as ye please, 
But told her, praying now was out of vogue; 
And-tho’ he’d no objection to her mumming, 
He trusted supper would be quick in coming ! 


Among the other poems is one styled 
‘Julian a fragment,’ of which it is slices 
to say it is so fragmentally broken, that 
we have in one octavo page (82) four 
lines ‘and a third, the remainder being 
asterisks, and certainly not guiding stars. 
Dr. Mac Sap, a northern, and Omar, an 
eastern tale, fill out the volume—the 
former shews that the writer is too far 
north for his readers, and the latter, that 
other matters besides wisdom may come 
from the east. A heap of Sonnets and 
such like things conclude the miscellany : 
still extracting the best, we submit the 
first following for the author's serious 
reconsideration, and the rest for the 


entertaitiment (if it may be) of the 
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TO A FRIEND. 


Fear you the noise of seribbling folk ? 
hing des harmless all the brood ; 

Like the young raven’s dismal croak, 
"Tis but demand for food! 


Nor let it aught thy anger raise, 
If crowds admire their strain— 
The spark of genius soon wiil blaze, 
And prove the slander vain. 


But scorn their praise, a foolish race 
At ean fools! and thou shalt find, 
e wreath they twine, a last disgrace 
To chain the manly mind ! 


TO WOMAN. 
They say I do not love thee! but I do, 
And as I love thee—I would chaster too: 
For well I know, Perfection’s not a dream, 
And Women might be—ev’ry thing they seem / 


“* Jack, Jack, you drink; give o’er—’tis your 
undoing !’”’ 

** Drink, rat me, drink? you lie—I’am only 
going !”” 





Ned hates a niggard—yet the cautious elf 
Has too much wit to quarrel with himself ! 


Upon the whole, it appears to us that 
this Swan is not rara avis in terris, 





The New Era; or Adventures of Julien 
Delmour. Related by himself, In four 
volumes. By Madame de Genlis. 
London, 1819. 


more valuable as pictures of society and 
delineations of character, than as fictions 
merely to excite the imagination for a 
time, and then to pass from the memory 
without leaving any trace on it but that 
of an indistinct recollection of marvellous 
and uninstructive adventures. In the 
New Era, the author has deseribed the 
state of France both before and after the 
Revolution; and has taken occasion to 
make some very just reflections respect- 
ing the emigrants which that event sent 
in such crowds to this country. By 
chusing her hero from the middling 
order, and engrafting him into a noble 
family, she has been enabled to observe 
the utmost impartiality in the reflections 
she puts into his mouth, and they’ are 
marked by all that truth and discrimina- 
tion with which long experience of man- 
kind, under almost every varying aspect 
of fortune, have enriched.a mind natu- 
rally strong, active, and inquiring. Julien 
Delmour tells his history with so much 
agreeableness and simplicity, that our 
readers will not be displeased to see 
him introduce himself to their notice at 
a Very early period of his life. 

I am (says he) the son of a confectioner 
who resided in the Rue des Lombards,where 





I was born in the year 1767. My father’s 
shop was next to the sign of the Faithful 





The novels of Madame de Genlis. are | P: 





Shepherd, ‘and held the first rank fy this’ 


street, so famous - for its plums, 
and brilliant to the eyes of ehildren, during 
the eve and first day of every year. 


No infaney was ever more happily yout 
than mine; the idol of my parents, it will, 
be readily supposed that 1 never wanted for 
playthings or sweetmeats. From the early 
age of six, I manifested a decided prefer- 
ence for the trade of 4confectioner; and as’ 
daily profits were found to accrue from this 
employment, I gave myself up to it with 
ardour, and even at that age knew how td 
crisp almonds and make cracknels, from: 
which pp enmenlee are tere pe | 
become uncommonly in wi i 

mother flattered herself that I should 
the end cause the reputation of our 

to surpass that of the Faithful She: , 
This idea delighted her extremely, as the’ 
fame of that much frequented house had 
long been a source of inexpressible grief to: 


r 
Flaxen hair which curled naturally; and 
a fine complexion, gave me such @ character, 
for beauty, that one of my uncles, a butcher 
in Rue St. Martin, my mother’s brother, 
propesed me to another of the tradé, 45.4 
capital subject to be mounted on the fat ox 
of Shrove uesday. I was then’seven years 
old, but so small for my age, that 1 
appeared more than five. Pursuant to: my 
uncle’s proposal, they dressed me up im & 
fine tinselled suit, Se 
my head; and, having- me on one of. 
the finest oxen in France, which had been 
reviously ornamented with a profusion of 
garlands and flowers for the occasion, F 
roudly traversed the principal streets of 
is, followed by a long procession to the: 
sound of numerous instruments, and 
cheered by the acclamations of an immense: 
nmultitude; nor do I think any yictor ever 


peared in public with more heartfelt joy 
- real cotieeetion than I did, during this 
favourite national ceremony. Im passing 
through the Rue de Grenelle, I recoguised'the 
Marchidness d'Inglar’s children, who oftest- 
came to our shop; they 


a lower window to see the procession pass. 
lcm ae om ou artemhiwiGy: 9S: 
o egmenng 9 gent & message to my 
father, next day, desiring he would send me 
toher house, as she wished to have a nearer 
view of me. The Marchioness d’Inglar was 


attached to the court, and ome ot oat Oust 
customers. My father having requested 


poet, who made the charades, rebusves, and: 


other devices which enveloped our.sweet- 


meats, to compose a neat ony 


verse, I —s got it - 
very succeasful in its reci a 

before her she repeated] embraced wae, sad 
then turning to her female compauion, 
said, ‘ We have got a Cupid at last.” She 
next addressed my father, who had 

me, and informed him, thaf, to 

the s, her husband, a fee on the 
first of May following, she had selected me 
for the - ose of ion wan jor 
Cupid, This proposition was joytully. a¢- 
cepted, and it was agteed that the 








Pp were new accom~: 
panied by their mother, and looking out of . 


9 herent 
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chioness should take me into the country 
with her at the end of April. 

In this family, Julien, by his docility 
and beauty, becomes such a favourite, 
that he is allowed to share in the lessons 
of ‘the children, Eusebius and ‘Edile, in 
whom he sees, at that happy age when 
distinctions of rank make no difference 
in the feelings of play-mates, only an af- 
fectionate brother and sister. His father 
is at first a little afraid that Greek and 
Latin will somewhat interfere with crack- 
nels and almonds ; but, however, he be- 
comes willing to believe that it is possi- 
ble to join the utile and the dulce; and 
dying soon after, Julien finds occasion for 

philosophy his learning can sup- 
ply him with, to enable him to bear the 
loss of so kind a parent; by whose re- 
moval he is reduced to the necessity of 
choosing between the employments of 
two uncles, one of whom is the butcher, 
the other a jeweller. The latter he pre- 
fers, not only on account of his being 
more connected with the fine arts, and 
with customers, but also from 
his being the worthier and better be- 
haved of the two. 

Julien now, to his confectionary and 
classics, adds a i of ornamen- 
tal drawing, particularly for cameos, 
which becomes very useful to him. His 
intimacy with the noble family of d’In- 
glar continues, and his adventures begin 
to thicken. upon him. We shall not, 
however, give any analysis of the story 
of this Novel, but shall content ourselves 
with laying such extracts before our rea- 
ders, from different parts of it, as may 
enable them to form their own opinion 


respecting the style and general merits 
of the work. In the fa y circle of the 


Marchioness, a Mademoiselle de Versec, 
a of forty, plays a very con- 
i os "Sehid's. uncle the 

eller, was invited to‘some of the fes- 
tivities which the great were at that 
time, with more condescension than we 
have been accustomed to give them cre- 
dit for, in.the habit of ing, as a'sort 
of excuse, by which those whose rank 
did not allow them that privilege at any 
other time, might at those public festi- 
vals —— pl -and enjoy 
the spectacle of their rif . Ma- 
demoiselle de Versec, struck with his 
portly —— rance, fespectful demea- 
nour, the report of his great wealth, 
is suddenly so far imbued with the vir- 
tue of humility, that she resolves to do 
ting his hand, 


il 


“By & coingidenge, whieli forcibly struck | 





Mademoiselle de Versec, for whom every 
thing was a presage, the Marchioness re- 
turned to Paris on the second of November, 
the eve of my uncle’s féte, for celebrating 
the day of his patron, St. Bénigne, aname 
which, — by no means romantic 
enough for a lover, is very well suited to a 
husband. It was a practice with Made- 
moiselle de Versec to ask all her acquaint- 
ances what their Christian names were; she 
did not fail to put the same question to my 
uncle: and, on hearing him pronounce the 
name of Bénigne, she seemed quite amazed, 
exclaiming, that nothing could be more ex- 
traordinary, as St. Bénigne was the Patron 
of Dijon, the city in which she was born! 
So that, when the Marchioness announced 
her intention of returning to the capital on 
the above day, a marvellous concurrence of 
extraordinary circumstances induced Made- 
moiselle de Versec to believe, that heaven 
had openly declared in favour of the union 
she was so anxious to form. She therefore 
hastened to send my uncle an enormous 
bouquet of everlastings, and although he 
did not appear to see through her design, 
in the selection of this flower, he did not 
feel the less sensible of her obliging re- 
membrance. Having called to. see him 
several times, he became so emboldened by 
her condescension and kindness, that Made- 
moiselle de Versec was at Jength asked to 
dine with us. A day being fixed, the Abbé 
Desforges, and many of my uncle’s most 
respectable friends, were invited to meet 
her, and amongst the rest, a rich mer- 
chant, with whom Bénigne was very inti- 
mate, his wife, their daughter Sophie, an 
extremely eretty girl, and a gentleman em- 
pores in the finances, who was to receive 
er hand in a fortnight. My uncle hada 
geod cook, and a capital cellar, so that the 
inner was both excellent in its kind, and 
very well served, on plate. There was a 
fine almond cake, and a large display of 
dried sweetmeats for the dessert, which 
had been sent pe mother; to all these 
was added an abundant supply of ices, 
frem a celebrated coffee-house in the neigh- 
bourhood. As politics had not yet been in- 
troduced at dinner tables, the repast was 
animated by mutual cordiality and frank- 
ness; the healths of the ladies, and other 
friends, were drank ; in fact, we conversed, 
laughed, and were highly amused. Bé- 
nigne had taken the gallant precaution to 
purchase a small English piano-forte, which 
was placed in the drawing room; to this, 
Mademoiselle de Versec sat down, without 
much pressing, and, assuming a triumphant 
air, continued to play voluntarily for several 
minutes, during which she occasional! 
lifted up her eyes to heaven, as if to catch 
its inspiration, although she merely re- 
peated a series of themes that were lon 
since learned by heart, and which I had 
heard at least a thousand times before, All 
the party secretly wishing to hear the end of 
these insipid preludes, nevertheless praised 
their ingenious. combinations: after the 
fascinating début terminated, we were con- 
demned to the ennui of hearing two Sonatas, 
by Clementi, each composed of three parts, 


an adagio, presto, and rondeau, two rigs. 
doons, = an interminable pire Ko 
which were most wretchedly executed, as 
the fair performer, wishing to surpass her. 
self in brilliancy, only did so ‘by her ex. 
travagance. Having, at length, arrived g 
the cantabile, and complained of an obst. 
nate cold, which was accompanied by some 
forced coughing, she began, ina most dole- 
ful strain, that fine air from the opera of 
Tom Jones, ‘‘ Love, where is then thy 
Power!” Then casting some sly and pas. 
sionate looks at my uncle, changed the air 
and gave vent to the following verse of 
song, well known in those days: 

Ah, how my heart sighs for my beautiful swain- 

Yet, how can I him of my passion apprise? J 
Then, torturing Love, at least tell him my pain, 

And bear him this message,—‘ Ah, how my 

heart sighs.” 

My uncle, who had no idea of being the 
beautiful swain, did not by any means com. 

rehend the sentimental application of this 
ove-sick ditty: but he was amazed at the 
expression of the songstress, who was s0 
much overpowered at the end, that she 
declared herself unable to sing another line, 
Upon which Mademoiselle Sophie, yielding 
to the wishes of my uncle, sang in her turn, 
and in a voice so pure and clear, that it was 
worthy of one of Richer’s best pupils. This 
evidently annoyed the former player, who did 
not, however, suffer her chagrin to assume 
the appearance of jealousy, and she had no 
rival to fear, as Sophie was already publicly 
betrothed. 

Mademoiselle de Versec’s accomplish- 
ments not producing exactly the end she 
desired, she is contented to cajole the 
worthy jeweller into marrying her por- 
tionless niece, Matilda, in whom is pour- 
trayed to the life a vain, artful, intriguing 
French woman. The Revolution is well 
depicted by Madame de Genlis, in its 
horrors, its inconsistencies, and its ab- 
surdities. In consequence of it, Julien de- 
parts for England with his friends; and 
here, though our manners and national 
character are described in a way which 
must be pleasing to English readers, yet 
we find it impossible to repress a smile at 
some of the qualities and characteristics 
assigned to us. Such, for example, as 
shepherds reading Shakspeare at the 
doors of huts on the Brighton road. 

We remember that Karamsin, in his 
Travels, speaks of girls strewing flowers 
before him in his road from Dover to 
London, and of the chambermaids read- 


ing Clarissa at one of the inns, upon, 


which they fly into an ecstasy together 
upon the merits of the divine Richard- 
son. We can only say, as to our own 
experience, that when we have travelled 
in the routes here mentioned, the poeti- 
cal shepherds, the obliging little flower 
girls, and the sentimental chambermaids, 
must have entered into a league to keep 





out of the way, for we certainly never 
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saw any of them. Nevertheless, Ma- 
dame de Genlis’ descriptions of ali that 
she actually knows, are very good; and 
she adduces, amidst all the horrors of the 
Revolution, examples of sublime piety 
and devoted attachment, which will, we 

throw a gleam of lustre on this 
unhappy period, when its atrocities and 


ac may be remembered only as a 
troubled dream. 
In the French novel, Les Parvenus, of 


which this is a good translation, the style 
is pure. In both the incidents, of course 
the same, are interesting. Several ludi- 
crous and amusing circumstances arise 
from the contrast between the noble and 
plebeian families. In the end all are 
married, with the exception of the 
hero himself, who, for years, secretly 
attached to his patron’s married sister, is 
held in correspondence and _ platonics 
with her, while she is a wife; but 
no sooner does she become a widow, 
than, in a religious fit, to fulfil a prison 
vow, she sets off on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy land!!! (rather a far fetched jour- 
ney in the 19th century) and there, in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, writes a fare- 
well letter to her old lover, whom she 
wasto have married on her return; giv- 
ing her reasons for choosing to become 
anun instead of a bride, and showing 
how a former promise to him is absolved 
by a new one to heaven. This letter is 
found se convincing, that, subscribing to 
all its sentiments, the deserted lover 
consoles himself by speedily finding a 
fair substitute for the saint. All this is 
in true French keeping. 

A French critic, in reviewing the ori- 
ginal work, very justly observes, 


Madame de Genlis has seen and observ- 


| ed every thing, from the castle to the cot- 


up from the highest to the lowest ranks 
society, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with all the situations of life. She wishes 
to-deseribe every thing ; and this being the 
penultimate work which she intends to pre- 


Sent to the public, she seems to be’anxious 


to settle her accounts with all whom she 
has met in her way, and to leave behind her 
some token of remembrance with each. 


The same writer cites, among many 
others, the following agreeable sketch, 
with which we conclude our notice. 

The authoress is describing a lady 
Whose heart is as empty as her head, 
and who is touched with the mania of 
giving fétes to a husband, for whom, 
in reality, she entertains but very little 

The agitation and embarrass- 
ment of families on such occasions are 
admirably depicted. 

The gardens and avenues leading to the 

Were crowded with workmen, some 
Conveying decorations, others wreaths of 
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artificial flowers and variegated lamps: A 
play was to be performed, and the actors, 
who were all relations and friends of the 
family, had been studying their parts by 
long rehearsals night and morning. The 
drawing-room was deserted, all society was 
broken up, and the object of this universal 
agitation was living in mysterious solitude, 
and indeed in a state of rigorous confine- 
ment. He was forbidden access to three 

arts of his own house; and when he felt 
inclined to take a walk through the gardens, 
vigilant sentinels drove him back again, 
and forced him to seek refuge in his study. 
Though he could form a tolerably correct 
notion of what was going on, yet the most 
inviolable secresy was preserved. - - - - - 
He knew all, and yet he impatiently looked 
forward to the day of the féte, if not to en- 
joy the pleasure of the surprise, at least 
that he might be rid of the trouble of the 
pape, and resume possession of his 

ouse and gardens. 





Time; or Light and Shade: a Poem. In 
six Parts. By J. Gompertz, Esq. 
London. 4to. pp. 326. 

This poem is of the moral didactic class, 

a class which more than any other in 

poetical composition labours under dis- 

advantages so far as it may aspire to 
general diffusion or applause. 

“« The end of poetry,” says Aristotle, 
‘is to please;" but to please by ad- 
monishing men of their vices, is a task 
of difficult attainment, even in the pul- 
pit; and, out of it, there are few who 
are disposed to tolerate, much less to 
applaud the attempt. The immediate 
object of the author was, however, to 
address himself to an individual, not to 
the public; to console rather than to 
dictate, and to show the good and evil 
which exist both in the physical and 
moral world, more as proofs of the 
Eternal wisdom by which the whole is 
organized, than as subjects of partial re- 
prehension or praise. He states, that 
his work was “ originally intended as a 
solace for old age, for a venerable friend 
to whom the poem addresses itself, and 
to remove a nervous apprehension of 
death, which embittered the latter end 
of his days; but,that event having taken 
place long before the completion of the 
poem, the author’s immediate object 
failed.” The poem itself is well fitted to 
promote the end for which it was under- 
taken, being written in an amiable tone 
of feeling, and displaying throughout the 
fruits of much reading and reflection. 
The thoughts on the treatment of the 
Jews are well worthy of notice, as also 
are those on the ills to which children 
are subjected through the oppression and 
vices of those who have authority over 
them. On this subject the following ex- 
tract will serve at once as a specimen of 












the correctness of his feelings, and of 
his versification. 
Nor deem devoid of ills life’s infant stage, 
Mature in suffering, tho’ unripe in age ; 
Abused, betray’d, see youth’s most sacred care, 
Youth more oppress’d as able least to bear; 
To nature's faults not liable alone, 4 
But urged, constrain’d by folly not its own! 
Sce lovely children soften’d to receive * 
Impressions which the plastic hand may give, 
With cherub smiles, and new-born innocence, 
Which court the fostering care of virtue, senst; 
With feelings undeveloped, undisclosed, 
Which nature for each generous aim > 
Where dormant excellence prepares tos ' 
Where only tenderness can reap the fruit; . 
Crush’d by the rude, the thoughtless, and the base, 
Who every noble faculty efface, 
And plant the seeds of evil in their song 

‘art 1. p. 33. 


The beginning of the second part is 
in a higher oe of peetry, and contains 
a review of the various conditions of 
man, which is carried through the third. 
The fourth opens with a vindication of 
Providence, and a — comprehensive 
view of the world, and contains a 
deal of good writing and pact go 
amples, taken both from ancient and 
modern history. 

As in some grand machine, where every part, 
Impelling and impell’d, revolves by art, 
In this stupendous fabric wheels exact 
Invisible roll on, and act, re-act ; 
The primun mobile divinely given, 
Harmonious all obey the will of Heaven. 
Tho’ different each, coherent all agree, 
And Life admits of no neutrality. 
So are the j sufferings of mankind 
In seeoeciaigics: = and intwined, — 
a they ae | ae rise 

S, a) 
Not a claheiean, eae toe understood, 
But has remote some consequence of good; 
As in the natural world the day from night, 
So from the shades of sorrow springs delight : 
Some “ bright reversion”’ every woe attends, 
And so the sun of bliss awhile descends. 

Part 4. p. 161. 

The fifth part dwells, in a very sooth- 
ing and manner, upon some 
of the most pleasing objects in nature, 
and the sixth coneludes the » With 
a tale which should be read by all old 
bachelors for their consolation, shewi 
that it is never too ars to caneavann 
representing a young lady sensible 
to. fall in ive With the mental qualifica- 
tions of an admirer old enough to join 
the attributes of father and Ng in gre 
But Mr. Gompertz, thoug es i 
hold out the light of hope to all who are 
struggling on life’s stormy ocean, pru- 
dently declines tempting them too far on 
unknown shores. He therefore finishes 
his story with this cautious proviso: 
With years their conju; improved, 
And sill their tomb Sn ee hon er loved; 
But if propitious Heaven confirm’d their joy, 


And bless’d them with a blooming progeny, 
The timid Muse will not vouchsafe her word, 


Their i left upon record !— 
— Part 6. p. 326. 
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; et 0’ Anecdotes Seeretes, 
r servir a T Histoire.de la Revolution: 
Par Lombard de Langres. 

Art. XIX.—Vincennes, 
The death of the Duke d’Enghien was a po- 
litical crime. Buonaparte, when he had at- 
tajned the dignity of first consul, wished to 
himself of the throne. To ensure 
is 81 it was necessary that he should 
be by the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, whe surrounded him. He acquainted 
them ‘with his design; and the traitors, 


oe emer sworn to retary 
the independence eir country, without 
thesitation sacrificed her Smtereshe to their 
own elevation. ‘Without hesitation! No! 
When the great change was hinted at, they 
‘were all seized with terror; but it was. on 
the score of theit own personal safety. Se- 
‘veral had voted for the death of the King, 
@nd all had taken part in the work. 
The were the words addressed by 
ine of them to Buonaparte, 4) uno disce 


«* Jt cannot be doubted that liberty is a 
mere chimera in France, and that the pre- 
sent constitution is an aberration. To repair 
our disasters, and prevent their recurrence, 
it is necessary to choose a: supreme Chief; 
and who is 80 worthy as yourself? But who 
will develop your secret th ?; Who 
will assure us, that after we have smoothed 
your way to the throne, you will not imi- 
tate Monk, restore sceptre 
hand of a Bourbon? You havea fine part 
to play, the sword of the constable awaits 
you, whilst proscription and the scaffold 
will be our reward. Convince us,: that in 
aspiring to the throne, you have no wish 
but to preserve it; and we, your first sub- 
jects, ourselves at your feet.” 

Wiiat more convincing Buo- 
naparte give of his wish to possess the 
crown for himself alone, than the murder of 
a Prince of the blood? Any victim would 

we the purpose, but the Duke 
r jen was nearest to France, and .he 


was selected. 
‘The individual who seized him, the Ge- 
sion, the 7 









long eae meena fatigued from a 
F journey, and on reaching 
Vincennes, “ i it ona bed. He was 


asleep when the messenger entered to de- 
im to go down stairs. He was con- 


= 


amp se F cane, by the light of torches, he 
they were ¢ ing him to some 
2s conti nt. Why not place = 
; where my grandfather, the 
I manpaptned? said the Prince : 


fe roar ed po answer. On reaching the 

t door, he beheld a ditch, from 
which the earth had been newly removed, 
and ready to fire at him. I wish to 
8 to Buonaparte, said he—That must 
not ‘be . I not have a Confes- 
sor ?—At this.hour of the night, it is impos- 


to the | Pus 





handkerchief was presented to him. 
No: a Bourbon can look death in the face. 
He exclaimed, Vive de Roi! and instantly 
fell. One of the soldiers rushed forward to 
snatch his watch ; but the favourite pushed 
him away, and broke his sword over his 
back; at the same time he threw a stone 
on the head of the Prince, to extinguish 
thedast sparks of life, lest the sanguin 
business should not have been completed. 
Since the exhumation, the stone, which 
carried away of the cranium, has been 
deposited beside the body. 
' (To be continued.) * 





MOUNT OLYMPUS. 
(From Von Hammer's Travels.) 

** The description of the course pursued 
in exploring the more elevated regions of 
this celebrated mountain, which the ancients 
distinguished from its gigantic brethren of 
the same denomination by the name of the 
Mysian Olympus, comes-next in order, after 

ing completed the promenade of Brussa 
situated at its foot. 

« The first direction of the road is east- 
ward, behind the towa, winding gently up 
the hill. The ascent of half a league opens 


to the traveller the entrance to a magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre of rocks concealed be- 


hind masses of thickly interwoven trees. 
The walnut, the chesnut, the beech, and 
the aspin, clothe the mountain range, form- 
ing this first step in the aeclivity of Olym- 
.. The narrow and rugged path runs 
upward along the margin of an immensely 
deep valley. This is Gaikdere, or the 
Heavenly Valley, in the name of which the 
idea of Olympus being the place in which 
celestial joys reside, is preserved. This is 
the same valley mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of Brussa, where its contracted extre- 
ay intersects the town, and forms a 
hollow through which the raging storms and 
winter fleods 'y down trees and frag- 
ments of rock. T here it exhibits the ap- 
pearance of a vast chasm, carpeted with 
meadows and hung round with woods, 
which, like scenes receding one behind the 
other, present to the eye in a long perspec- 
tive several successive valleys, which, how- 
ever, form altogether only one great valley, 
stretching out, as it were, from the root of 
mountain 


‘« After advancing about a league farther 
along the rocky declivity of this green abyss, 
the traveller arrives at an extensive level 
surface of pasture ground, open on three 
sides, but closed on the fourth, which is 
the south ‘side, by a high precipice. From 
the open sides of this level, the eye on 
chan: tone penetrates » the a t _ 
eys of Olympus,-—-on the right, into the 
Gaikdere 3° + on the left, “into the im- 
mense chasm which intervenes between 
this part of Olympus and the opposite ridge 
of Katirli (the nthionios;) and the 
view of which terminates with the Lake of 


* Gaikdere is also the name given to the finest 
valley on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
whic Weseryes, ne lems that this, to be called 
Celestial. 












Yeneesher. ‘This level height js the f; 
vourite station of the Turcoman herdsmey, 
who visit Olympus in the Summer months 
but who pass the remainder of the years’ 
the plain between Brussa and Mi : 
Their habitations are huts of very inggg, 
siderable height, arched by means of hoops, 
and laid over with skins. They appear lis 
low covered waggons, or a kind of arks, and 
their dark roofs form a most agreeable enn, 
trast with the green sward on which th 
stand. These rambling -hordes are called 
Yeereek (Nomades.) The number of fay. 
lies is 800, of whom from 40 to 50 usually hal 
together in these Alpine regions, which 
they call Yayla,t or Summer residences 
There are about twenty such Yaylas, oocy. 
pied by Turcomans, in the vallies and on 
the heights of Olympus. Here follow the 
names of the most distinguished, the situa. 
tions of which are delineated on the map a. 
cording to the oral and authentic testimony 
of these Alpine shepherds, 

‘* The first, the most picturesque, and the 
largest of these alps, is the pasture-level, 
of which we have just spoken. Here the 
Kiaya, or chief of the Turcoman hordes, 
takes up his residence. Situated betweep 


























the two inhabited regions of Olympus, the 
upper and the lower, it forms, as it were, 
the central point of the great Nomade en. Pao 
campments, which are scattered over the pore: 
heights and-the hollows of the mountain. of numer 
This alp, which is distinguished by the tal nami 
name Ghasiyayla (the Conqueror’s Alp,) a 
word frequently corrupted into Kasiyayla 
(the Judge’s Alp,) is so called from its hay- 
ing been the point from which Sultan Ork. MALTS 
han directed the siege of Brussa. The Alps 
of Sheik Murad, of Ereekle (the Downy,) 
of Chukur (the Pit,) of Sockta (the Str- Art.'¥. 
dents,} of Kahpli (the Covered,) and of Te- P 
fereedsh (Joy,) extend immediately beneath 
the Conqueror’s Alp, down to the footof the The 
mountain. «Above the Conqueror’s Alp lie Fw.” 20% 
Keerasleeyaylassee, the Cherry Alp; kv art 
lakdendooradsh Yaylassee, the Ear-buzzing a = 
Alp; Keesboonar, the Alp of the Vingin's F gg N 
Well; and Sobra Yaylassee, the Alp next> gin 3, 
the summit ; Tombak Chovkuri Yaylassee, ten J f 
the Pinchbeck-pit Alp ; and Chardak Ya § y.,,; ° 
laesee, Chardak’s Alp, lie in the valleys next aD 
to Sobrayagla; the Apple-Pit Alp (Lim — VI.'De: 
Chookuri Yaylassee) is opposite the Con 
queror’s Alp, on the other side of the Ce VIL. s 
lestial Valley, which is protected by thee f ll. Su 
two Alps. wm 
e 

+ Yayla, or Yaylak, which is the contrary ancient 
sense of Kishla (winter-quarters,) literally de- non, W 
notes Summer residence, and answers precisely | few. yea 
to our Alps. The most magnificent Alps of the 
Osmanic empire, which no Sarna traveller d of ti 
has hitherto visited, are, Ramasan Yaylassi, neat ~ (ne 
Adana; Merash Yaylassi; Mulatia 15 cisan of 
shish y. ; Beengail y.. near Erserum ; ' Dilenti y. a mult 

ite to Alya; Eesfenasy. near Attalia; Mant § meteor; 

y- near Selefke ; Karatagh y. near Diarbekery.; } gnoran 
Seendshar y.in Mesopotamia ; Verek y. near Van; to look 
Peenbanshee y. near Brivan ; Kaftan y. near See the “tyr 
vas; Yeeldeer y. near Tokat; Hunkyary. nef world 
Magnesia ; Balbinari y. near Tibre; P. heaven! 
y. at Berkee ; Sholkai y. near Paiyas ; Ruhbaay.; clouds 
and, finally, the Yaila on the Olympus at Brus, Weer, 
and on the Heemus in Romilia. aes 
























“ ore aor who aes cee es 
udgin their ons and language, 
we dee ade of men from the Turks. 
They are lively, active, and enterprising, 
ancanstrained 4 their address, and hospi- 
table to strangers ; though at the same time 
ree of artifice and distrust is observable 
in Soir character, which is probably occa- 
sioned by their intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants\of the city and the Turkish authori- 
ties. A kind of pasture-rent is exacted 
from them, which they pay to the Pashaw 
of Brussa or his. Deputy; they pay other 
contributions to the Yeereek Agassio, their 
Chief, who is appointed by the Porte. ‘This 
Chief resides at Mikhaleedsh, and he 
takes those over whom his power extends, 
pay dearly for every thing, but above all for 
ission to marry. ‘These hordes, as has 
already been observed, only move about be- 
tween the heights of Olympus and the plain 
of Mikhaleedsh ; others, who migrate east- 
ward, are named Aktshe Kaiprecli Yeereek, 
that is to say, the hordes of the Silver 
Bridge; and those who go to the west, are 
called Kabash Yeereek.” 
¢ The Turcoman pronunciation and mutila- 
tions of Turkish words are prevalent in Brussa 
and other districts of Anatolia. They say, Ah- 
met Chepoo, instead of Ahmed Chelebi; Memet, 
for Mohammed; Asmil, for Ismail; Jefair, for 
Jafer, &e. This corrupt. pronunciation being 
neted down by travellers, has been the occasion 
of numerous errors in the orthography of orien- 
tal names. Thus Mohamet, or Mehmet, are 
frequently written for Mohammed or Muhammed. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAYANS, 
FOR APRIL 1819. 
( Continued.) 
Art.'V. ‘Histoire de l’Astronomie ancienne. 
Par M. Delambre. 3 vols. 4to. 
(Second Article.) 

The same reasons which induced us to 
decline entering into an analysis of the first 
part of M. Biot’s critique on the great and 
Pe work of M. Delambre (see our 
98th Number) deter us now also, and we 
still judge it best to wait for the continua- 
tion of the review, the present article not 
having, yet brought it toa conclusion. 


VI. 'De Vindustrie Frangaise par M. Chaptal. 
Also unfinished. 


Vil. Sur les Aerolithes de la Chine. (An 
original article by M. Abel Remusat.) 

The Chinese have observed from the most 
ancient times this extraordinary phenome- 
non, which has only begun within these 
fow-years regularly to fix the attention of 

opeans, and which in a short space 
of 'time-has so much exercised the scepti- 
cis of the learned, and given birth to such 
multitude of hypotheses. The fall of 
meteoric: stones could not fail to astonish 
ignorant and superstitious men, accustomed 
to look in the heavens for the causes and 
the types of the events of the sublunary 
world, and to consider the phases of the 
heavenly bodies, the comets, and even the 
clouds, as p of peace .or war, of the 
life.or death. of sovereigns, of the felicity of 
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nations, or of the calamities which oppress 
them. But however, puerile the motive of 
the observers, their observations equally de- 
serve examination; and the circumstances 
with which they describe the fall of aéro- 
‘lites, appear worthy of being compared with 
those which have preceded, accompanied, 
or followed the same phenomena in. our 
part of the world. 


The most common name by which the 
atmospheric stones are:distinguished is that 
of sing yun tchhing chi, falling stars changed 
into stones. They are classed among me- 
teors with the soui sing, that is to say, with 
the falling stars and hes of fire : it must 
be remarked that the word sing is more 
general than that..of star, and that it ap- 
plies to the planets and comets; so that we 
should be tempted to believe that the most 
recent of the hypotheses. by which: it has 
been attempted to explain the fall of. aéro- 
lites was the first idea which occurred to 
the Chinese astronomers. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one author who rejects this opinion 
as a gross error. ‘From ancient times till 
our days we cannot count the. number. of 
those stars which have fallen on the earth, 
and yet we do not perceive that the number 
of the luminous bodies suspended in the 
heavens is at all diminished. Will it be 
said, that as some fall others are produced, 
and that the generation of stars resembles 
that of men?” Another author remarks, 
that the name of falling stars changed into 
stones, comes entirely from those bodies 
appearing to the eyes like stars; but that 
to suppose that stones are stars is a great 
error. 

According to the first of the two writers 
just quoted, the falling stars: are rarely 
more than a ¢tchhi and a thsun (about 
0.:419™) in length. But mention is made in 
history of much more considerable aéro- 
lites. The rock which is at the source of 
the Yellow river, on the north bank of the 
Altan, and which the Moguls call hada- 
soutsilao (rock of. the pole) passes, accord- 
ing to‘tradition, for a fallen star. I¢ is 
above four ¢chang (about 15 metres) in 
height: it is absolutely insolated, standing 
in the middle of a plain. It is doubtless a 
mass Of native iron, to be added to those of 
Krasnojark, of Otumpa, of Mexico, &c. 

Sometimes the falling stars have not been 
announced by any particular sign. The 
sky being serene, without clouds either by 
day or by night, a noise like that of thunder 
is suddenly heard fur some hundreds of di 
(tens of leagues) and is accompanied by 
the fall of a more or less considerable 
number of stones. Most frequently, how- 
ever, globes of fire have been observed, 
which traversed the heavens in various 
directions, with a motion more or leas rapid. 
If the phenomenon takes place during the 
night, it is observed that the light proceed- 


fing from it illuminates the heavens and the 


earth, and produces a brightness equal to 
that of day. At the: moment wlien the 
globe explodes, a noise is heard like that of 
a house that, falls. down, or like the bellow- 
ing of an ox. The noise which the stones 
make. in falling is compared to the rustling 








of the wings of wild geese. ‘There’ falls one 
stone, or two, or more; sometimes they fall 
like a shower of rain: they are burning 
hot.at. the moment of their fall, andiof a 
Wasiieb colour; | but orentines oe are 
not of great specific gravity. In the: place 
where the globe ial cone a’ light is: per- 
ceived of a certain extent, which is usually 
compared to a se’ t,. which. continues 4 
longer or shorter time; ‘the sky is. palerin 
this place: or at other times it is: ofja red- 
dish colour, inclining to yellow, ongreenish, 
like tufts of bamboo. - Aérolites have fallen 
in the open fields, in camps, in towns, in 
the capital; it has: been remarked that 
animals were frightened by them. A stone, 
or to speak like the Chinese, star /havi 
fallen in the eamp. of. Kao-tsou (in 546) 
the asses in the camp began to bray.. Under 
Chi-tsoung of the latter Tcheou, a stone 
fell with great noise near the capital: the 
horses and oxen fled, and-could. not be 
stopped: in the city it was.sup to be 
the noise of drums beating, and the drams 
of the palace answered it. But shongt 
aérolites haye frequently fallen in the midst 
of inhabited; places, no instance is. men- 
tioned, any more than in Europe, of any per- 
son having been struck by them. 

I have, says the reviewer, formed, after 
Mza-touan-lin, a catalogue of the stones that 
have fallen in China, carefully retaining the 
particulars observed at the moment of their 
descent. M. Deguignes, jun. in a kind of 
table inserted in the first volume of his 
Voyage % Peking, mentions nine pheno- 
mena of this kind, all observed before the 
Christian era. The catalogue of Ma-towan- 
lin adds about sixty facts similar to those 
with which we were acquainted, and if stops 
at the year 1004: I have endeavoured. to 
supply from other sources the sequel of this 
chronological series. 1 shall, on this occa- 
sion, mention on!y some. instances selected 
from these which «are the most recent, or 
which present the most remarkable eircum- 
stances. «It may bejudges from these spe- 
cimens whether the whele catalogue would 
merit publication. ’ 

In the sixth year youan-ho (811) im the 
third moon, on the day wou-siu, between 
three and five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
sky being obscure and the weather cold, 
there was a globe of fire of the size of a 
hou (a kind of measure equal to ten French 
boisseana’) whick fell between Yanand Yun. 
A noise like thunder was heard at the 
distance of several times ten es. The 
pheasants flew away with loud cries. Above 
the place where the globe fell, there re- 
mained a reddish vapour, waving like a 
serpent, of the length of one schang (about 
3 metres 8, or 12 feet English,) it continued 
till the evening and then went out. - In the 
12th year (817) in the ninth moon, on the 
day kt-hui, about three . four hours id 
midnight, there appeared @ flowing 
pny ar towards the middle of the 
heavens; its head was like\ a pail, and its 
tail likea bark of 200 how burden; it-was 
above ten tchang (38 metres, or 120 feet) 
in length, and made.a noise like a flock of 
geese. taking flight ; it produced alight like 
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that of the torches employed in illumina- 
tions. . It passed below the moon, advanc- 

constantly towards the west: suddenly 
a loud report was heard, and at the mo- 
ment when the globe fell to the earth, a 
crash thrice as loud as that of ahouse falling. 
Though aérolites are not always mentioned 
after the explosion of Bolides, it is probable 
that both must be referred to the same 
cause; and the Chinese were therefore 


right in ranging these phenomena in the 
same class. 


The second year ¢hian-yeou (905) in the 
third moon, the day i-tcheou, towards mid- 
t, there ap da great star in the 
midst of the firmament; it was of the size 

- Of five bushels: it flowed on the side of the 
north-west for the space of about ten 
tchang ; then it stopped. There was above 
a multitude of little stars, which formed a 
kind of flame of a red or orange colour, of 


the length of five tchang at least, and pro- 
longed like a serpent. All these little stars 
moved towards 


e South-east ; they after- 
wards fell like a shower, and soon aher the 
globe was extinguished. There still re- 
mained a vapour of a whitish blue, inclining 
to green, which occupied the middle of the 
heavens: this colour grew fainter and 
fainter, and vanished. 

In the years Wan-li of the dynasty of 
Ming (1516) in the 12th moon, on the 
twenty-fifth day, at Chun-khing-fou, in the 
province of Sse-tchhouan, there was neither 
wind nor clouds; the thunder suddenly 
rolled, and there fell six globular stones, 
one of which weighed eight pounds, one 
fifteen pounds, and a third thirty-seven 
pounds: the smaller ones weighed only one 
pound, and the smallest of all but ten 


ounces. 

Under the reign of Wen-tsoung, King of 
Corea, which answers to the second year 
thian-yeou (905) there fell at Hoang-lie (in 
Corea) some stones, with a noise like 
thunder. The officers of the place having 
sent these stones to court, the President of 
the Rites said in a petition addressed to 
the king, that in the time of the Thesin (he 
‘might have said as far back as the time of 
the Tcheou) ‘stars had fallen; and that 
under the dynasties of the 7sin and the 
Thang, and in later times, the same event 
had occasionally happened, so that it was a 
common occurrence, and not a prodigy 
which announced either good or ill fortune, 
and there were no grounds to be astonished 
at it. Allithe authors who have spoken of 
this phenomenon do not express themselves 
in so sensible a manner. 

Awes of thunder, sleeh-stones, hammers, 
wedges, drills, rings, pearls v thunder, or 
more properly speaking, of the god of 
ven to certain 
stones of a blackish or violet colour, which 
it is ded fall with the thunder, and 


the shape of which has a little resemblance 
to that of the things after which they are 
- The hammers sometimes ry 
several pounds. There are wedges of the 
length of a tchi, or Chinese foot. All these 
resemble iron or steel. Marvellous 


concerning them, which 


E 





even the author from whom I extract them 
treats as ridiculous tales. He then gives 
an explanation of it, which is no less so; 
for it is founded on the fantastical prin- 
a of the Chinese natural ayes et 
The most judicious observation he makes, 
is that these pretended tools of the god of 
thunder are of the same nature as the fall- 
ing stars; but he goes too far when he 
asserts that both should be considered as 
the traces of phenomena, analogous to the 
showers of stones, gold, millet, rice, hair, 
blood, &c. which are spoken of in the Chro- 
nicles. We read in the history of Japan, 
that in the sixth year siowa of the reign of 
Nin-Mio Ten-O (839) on the twenty-ninth 
day of the eighth moon, in a place to the 
west of the city of Thian-tchhouan, where 
there was not a fragment of stone, there 
was thunderand rain for ten days. After the 
weather became fine again, stones were found 
in the ground like arrow heads and hatchets, 
some white, others red. We find another 
instance of similar observations made in 
two other cities of Japan, which were re- 
newed for three successive years, under the 
reign of Kouko-Ten-O, in the years nenwa, 
that is to say, in 885, 886, and 887. 

The Japanese author from whom I take 
these details, pretends that the fall of 
thunder-stones is much more common in 
the northern countries, and that it is pretty 
rare in Japan; and he quotes as a proof of 
his assertion, a most terrible storm which 
took place over the metropolis, on the 20th 
day of the 6thmoon, in1710. The lightnin 
struck in many places, and destroyed severa 
hundred houses; and yet not one of these 
pretended hatchets, or of the wedges of the 
god of thunder was found. His proof, we see, 
is no proof at all; it is nevertheless very 
probable that the fragments of mineral sub- 
stances, to which ignorance has given these 
ridiculous names, are, as more enlightened 
authors relate, atmospheric stones of the 
same nature as the falling stars: in this 
case, the thunder, to which the formation 
of them is attributed, will be the same 
noise which almost always accompanies the 
explosion of bolides and the fall of aéro- 
lites. Another no less remarkable infer- 
ence to be drawn from the accounts of the 
Chinese and Japanese writers is, that in 
the greater number of cases, the ange aes 
or igneous globe which produces the fall- 
ing stones, has been observed before the 
fall, and seems to have been the immediate 
cause of it. This observation agrees with 
the opinion at present entertained on the 
subject by the best informed persons ; but 
as it has been called in question, the testi- 
mony of the Chinese, which confirms it, 
may not be entirely superfluous. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


OXFORD, June 12. 


On Tuesday last the following Degrees 
were conferred : 

James Yonge, M.A. was admitted Bachelor, 
and had a license to practise in Medicine, 

Bacwe ors or Arts,—Charles Boothby, Esq. 
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of St. Mary Hall, and Thomas Coleman Watch, 
Esq. of Lincoln College, grand com , 
Henry Gordon, and Robert Fitzhardinge rai) 
of Exeter College; Edward Williams, : 
of Jesus College ; Thomas Butler, Scholar of 
Pembroke College ; John Wrottesley, Esq. Thos, 
Shiffner, and Clarence Pigou, of Christ Church. 
John Hinckley, of St. Mary Hall; George Wi. 
liams, of Magdalen Hall; Charles Whitcombe of 
Oriel College. 

nem the Rev. Edward Wyvill, of 
Brasennose College, was admitted Master 
of Arts. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 11. 

Sir William Browne’s three gold medals 
for the present year were on Tuesday last 
siiteal as follow: For the Greek Ode, 
“* Regine Epicedium,” to Mr. Horatio Wad. 
dington, Scholar of Trin. Coll.—For the 
Latin Ode, ‘* Thebe Agyptiace,” to Mr. 
Thomas Henry Hall, Scholar of King’s 
College.—For the Epigrams, ‘‘ Discrimen 
Obscurum,” to Mr. Richard Okes, Scholar 
of King’s College. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
English Ode was on Tuesday last adjudged 
to Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, of 
Trinity College.—Subject, Pompeii. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
One of the busiest sessions which this 
Institution has experienced, closed on Wed. 
nesday evening (9th inst.) and those who 
perused our Gazette of the 26th ult. can 
not doubt of its having been also one of the 
most valuable to the public. The members 
of this society, though certainly notorious 
for their fondness for debate, must be con- 
sidered, when compared with those of.other 
establishments, examples of inte 
Their exertions in the public cause have 
been incessant, though sometimes we have 
thought that their time and consideration 
have been applied to objects of very trifling 
importance; on the whole, however, no In 
stitution has afferded more general good, 
and the members deserve the best thanks 
of the country for their philanthropic endea 
vours to bring forward and assist obscure 
merit. 


LEBEDA. 

The Bashaw of Tripoli having offered 
the Prince Regent such of the remains 
of Lebeda (the ancient Leptis) as His 
Royal Highness might deem worth the 
pains of carrying away, and these spe- 
cimens being now in the British Mu- 
seum, our readers may not be displeased 
with us for extracting from Colonel De 
Bosset's book, whith we reviewed last 
week, the best account we have yet met 
with of those antiquities. 

About 70 miles from Tripoli the 
proach is notified by several ruins. 





The city itself, called also Ptolomes 
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veptis, and Lepeda, is situated in a beau- 
tiful plain, bounded by a number of fertile 
hills, the whole site abounding with vine- 

, corn fields, and pasturage, and groves 
of olives, date, pomegranate, and lotus 
trees, the property of the inoffensive and 
civil Arabs, who inhabit the two poor vil- 

3 called Lebda and Legata, and who, 
pesides cultivating the adjacent country, 
reat great numbers of horses, oxen, camels, 
sheep, and goats. ; 

The ancient city stands on the sea-shore, 
atthe distance of about a mile and a half 
to the east of the villages, and was for- 
merly divided by a river, the mouth of 
wich formed a spacious basin, which 
was doubtlessly the port, and was defended 
by a stron fortress on each side of the en- 
trance, which are still in a tolerable con- 
dition. This river, the bed of which is now 
occupied by a small stream, may perhaps 
have. been the Macwan Cinyps. The cir- 
cuit of the city, including its immediate 
suburbs, is about eight thousand yards, and 
altho’ artly covered by a fine light sand 
drifted there by the winds, it exhibits 
manifest specimens of its former opulence 
in the grandeur of its gateways, arches, and 
walls, and in the profusion of scattered 
capitals, cornices, columns, and other re- 
mains. 

The city was surrounded by strong walls, 
and the public edifices appear not only to 
have been numerous, but also to have been 
constructed of the most costly materials, as 
the eye is met in every direction by masses 
of porphyry, oriental granite, granitic por- 
phyry, and marbles of every description. 
Although there are some cementitious fa- 
brics, the buildings are generally con- 
structed of freestone and breccia in large 
blocks without cement, and the shafts of 
the columns are of a single piece. Most 
of these sufficiently point out the spots, 
where an interesting and profitable system 
of excavation might be carried on, and 
would no doubt bring to light many of the 
statues and bas-reliefs, with which temples 
reared on such a scale of rich magnificence 
must have been decorated. 

The Bashaw of Tripoli has promised to 
send some of his own chiefs to attend any 
arty which may be sent thither, and Colonel 

/arrington, the Consul General, has mani- 
fested the utmost zeal in making himself 
acquainted with all the requisite particu- 

of the country and its resources, and 
will be able to provide labourers, and to 
assist in removing the ponderous masses 
already at hand, consisting of upwards of 
seventy complete shafis of columns, gene- 
tally of the lonic or Corinthian orders, and 
from 18. to 26 inches in diameter, with three 
of 45 inches, and enormous blocks of cor- 
nice, architrave and entablature, each of 
porphyry,’granite, or marble. 


A MOVING MOUNTAIN. 

A singular and recent event excites the 
astonishment of the inhabitants of Namur 
a mree' which seems worthy the atten- 

n of the learned, who study the nature of 
ourGlobe, . 





Behind one part of the Castle of Namur 
there is a pretty high mountain (perhaps 
hill) at the foot of which there was a 
spring of water, of considerable magnitude, 
which never dried up. Since the time that 
the plan of the new fortifications of Namur 
and of its citadel has been executed, this 
spring has been choked up, and has disap- 
peared. The proprietors of all the parts of 
the mountain perceived that a revolution of 
some kind was preparing in the interior of 
their property, and nothing could equal 
their surprise when they became convinced 
that the powerful action of the waters of the 
choked up spring was undermining a great 
part of this mountain, and continued to 
make it move in a mass, without any sink- 
ing or cracks which might assist the ob- 
servers in their calculations respecting it. 
The news of this event soon spread; ina 


short time the whole part of the road: 


which leads to Dinant has been occupied by 
one of the points of this mountain; and it 
has been necessary in consequence to re- 
medy this inconvenience by throwing a 
bridge over the Meuse, towards the bank 
which leads to Ivoir, the actual residence 
of Count Depatin, formerly commandant 
of Tournay. 

The people have now given to this moun- 
tain the name of the walking mountain; 
and in fact its motions are perceptible, as 
well as the direction that the weight of the 
waters, which daily increases more and 
more, makes it take toward the bank of the 
Meuse. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN URNS. 
(Extract of a letter from Griningen.) 


A-great many Roman urns have lately 
been discovered in the district of Wester- 
wolde, between Wagtwedde and Wollinge- 
huizen. A peasant named Berend G. Koens 
found and dug them up in a little piece of 
waste ground, on the east side of the main 
road to Sellingen and Ter Apel, about half 
a league beyond Wagtwedde, in a place 
which is sandy, high, and uneven. Going 
to the house of this peasant to obtain more 
exact information respecting this discovery, 
I found him with a number of urns which 
he had dug up the day before. He told me 
that he had some time before dug u 
eighteen, and the day before ten others, alt 
of which he had sould to a strange gentle- 
man at Groningen. These urns, though 
differing in size, were all nearly of the same 
shape. They contained ashes of burned 
bones, mixed with pieces of bone, and in 
most of the large urns there was a little 
urn filled with the same kind of materials 
as the great one. There were some urns as 
high, and in the middle as wide, as a com- 
mon water pail; others were not so high, 
but wider in the middle. 

The place where they were found is 
an elevation or hill, of which not much 
more has been turned up than is equal to 
the space of four cominon sized rooms. All 
seems to indicate, that by digging farther, a 
great number may be discovered, because 
they have principally been met with on the 





————— 
declivity of the hill, which has not yet been 
touched. on the north and west side. In 
the neighbourhood of the place there are 
several similar hills; and to judge from 
their irregularity, they appear to be rather 
a work of nature than of -art. ; 

May I not observe on this occasion, that 
this new discovery of Roman urns in Wes- 
terwolde, added tothe lately discovered 
Roman coins near the Boertange, renders 
more and more probable the opinion of 
those who affirm that the well known bridge 
which runs from Valte in Drenthe to Ter 
Haar in Westerwolde, through the fen, is 
the same bridge which the Roman General 
Caccina made use of in the war against 
Arminius; and the more so when we re- 
flect that the Boertange between extensive 
marshes is the only sandy elevation b 
which Westerwolde is connected wit 
Munster. 

A few weeks ago there was found in this 
province, at Te Termunten, or thereabouts, 
a Roman sepulchre, in which there were urns 
of an unknown species of earth. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


No. 2. Portrait of Hajee Baba. S. Lane. 
—This is an accurate portrait of one of the 
many distinguished foreigners whom peace 
and national intercourse have made a visi- 
tor tous. Such persons are worthy of the 
arts, and we are always pleased to see their 
resemblances so cleverly preserved as in 
this picture. 


No. 11. Parting between Prince Charles 
Stuart and Flora Macdonald. W. Allan.— 
A fair specimen of the picturesque pencil 
of Mr. Allan, in which the wild scenery 
gives great interest to the affecting incident 
of the story. No. 21. Jeanie Deans’ first 
interview with her father after her return 
from London—(Tales of my Landlord.) ~ 
By the Same. The interest of this little 
picture we consider to be much injured by 
a close adherence to a clouted and vulgar 
costume. There neither appears the con- 
stant character of old Deans, nor the femi- 
nine firmness of his davghter. The artist, 
we are persuaded, is equal to the task of 
pourtraying the requisite expression, but 
in this instance he has not succeeded. 

No. 12. Portrait of G. Dance, Esq. R.A. 
J. Jackson, R.A.—This is a well coloured. 
and highly characteristic head—Mr. Jack- 
son’s best performance of the year. 


No. 24. Portrait of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 4.£.Chalon,R.A.--We have here 
all the taste and elegance which this artist 
so eminently possesses, but the complexion 
and colouring is far below the standard of 
what we had a right to expect. Such hues 
as overspread this face are unnatural, with- 
out being poetical—they are neither flesh 
and blood, nor lily and rose. Were it not 
for the flowers, we should think that Mr, 
Chalon knew nothing of carnations. 





































No. 27. Ganymede. W. Hilton, R.A. 

ward the golden Eagle wings his wa 
eee Ph mwah rhe and to the skies, 
Where throned Jove in severe grandeur sits, 
Bears the boy Ganymede - - - - 
“2-- The kingly bird 
Shadows his beauty with majestic wings, 
Scoruful of the sweet fear which awes the limbs 
Of the young voyager. . 

The artist, as well as the author, who has 
displayed great talents in the production of 
a work, is as it were pledged to the Hercu- 
Jean labour of uieieg 'e the seale with every 
suceeetling effort. Like Jove’s bird in this 
picture, he must soar with one upward 
sweep from earth to heaven, to satisfy the 
impossible expectations of his admirers. 
We do not mean to apply this remark ex- 
clusively to Mr. Hilton : it will be found to 
bear upon all who anxiously waste their 
strength by too long continued or too vio- 
lent exertions, to please often injudicious 
friends, who forget that there may he a sti- 
mulus beyond human powers, and a strife 
which will enfeeble human genius. This 
Ganymede is a picture of much merit: it 

esses vigour, is brilliantly coloured, and 
contrasted in a way which shews that the 
artist is . perfectly skilled in the use of his 
means. The -_ too is finely conceived 
and executed. But we cannot extend our 
praise to the human figure, which does not 
realize the idea of perfect beauty. The 
limbs are, on the contrary, rather hard in 
outline; nor does the countenance express 
the full force of the poet’s description. 


No. 32. Christ the good Shepherd. J. 
Northcote, R..A.—It is truly painful to 
watch the flame of genius expiring under 
the -hand of Time, and we would gladly 
draw a veil over the failures of those whose 
earlier effurts have distinguished them in 
the ranks of fame. The Good Shepherd, 
and the Danicl in the Lion’s den (103) of 
Mr. Northcote, are extraordinary at his 
years, but can add nothing to his credit as 
a painter. 

No. 38. Portrait of F. L. Chantrey, Esq. 
R.A. H. Raeburn, R.A.—We consider 
Mr. R. as having been extremely success- 
ful in uniting great intelligence of charac- 
ter to very considerable skill in portrait. 
It would be fortunate for painters if their 
sitters knew, as in this instance, what was 
required on their parts. They might then 
more frequently, as Mr. Raeburn has done, 
produce an admirable head. It is however, 
perhaps, a little too much tinted, and just 
approaches that boundary which we should 

the artificial in style. No. 212. A 
Highland Chief: a full-length, dy the Same, 
is a capital work ; the slightest relief would 
throw out its massive and broad forms, 
and render it a chef d’ceuvre of this alle 
artist. 

No. 85. Portrait of the Hon. Augusta 
Mackenzie. 4 Geddes.—A charming little 
portrait, painted with much of the fascina- 
tion of the artist’s pencil, but placed too 
low for accurate observation. In so far as 


we can judse. it is certainly not Letter than 
"is work 


in preceding Exhibitions. 
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No. 96, Sabrina listening to the invoca- 
tion of the attendant Spirit. R. Westall, 
R. A.—The character is justly marked, 
but the picture is not finished with the 
usual taste and feeling of Mr. Westall. 

No: 105. View of Warwick Castle: early 
morning. S. W. Reynolds. This little gem 
may rank with any thing that can be pro- 
duced in the class to which it belongs,—an 
effect in nature, made out with a truth and 
locality which.can only result from the most 
acute and practised attention to the varie- 
ties of light and colour. The execution is 
equally well calculated to confirm the charm 
which is breathed over the conception. 

No. 109. A Study from Nature. 2. 
Cooper, A. There needs no ghost, or 
printer’s devil either, to inscribe this title 
on the catalogue, for under the simple ap- 
pellation we have one of those objects of 
the picturesque, which, though often re- 
peated, comes in the present instance re- 
commended by so much skilful manage- 
ment, such union of harmony, truth, and 
character, that we are really at a loss to 
say how much our admiration has been 
raised by the talents of the artist. The ac- 
cessaries are painted in a manner not to 
detract from the principal subject. 

No. 179. Portrait of Mrs. Gent J. P. 
Davis. This is an uncommonly sweet look- 
ing portrait, and, if we may judge of pic- 
tures so elevated, excellently painted. 

No. 185. Portrait of Dr. Busfield. ./, 
Ward, R.A. ‘ Take physic, pomp’’—the 
reverend Doctor seems to be in this situa- 
tion. The colouring is black, but the like- 
ness strong. 

No. 193. Sunday Morning, or the bad 
account of last week’s wages. W. Kidd. 
There is a great deal of character in this 
domestic scene of humble life; but we do 
not think it so well coloured, or in general 
so artist-like done as the Poacher by the 
same hand, with which we were so much 
pleased last year. The story is cleverly 
told—it is that of a sottish husband who 
has spent too much at the alehouse on 
Saturday night, and is unable to spread 
enough of his earnings on the table to 
supply the Sunday wants of his industrious 
but scolding wife and expectant family. 

No. 208. Portrait of the Bishop of 
Chester. H. W. Pickersgill. No. 216. 
Sir R. Wilson, and Nos. 278, 377, &c. other 
portraits, by the same. In number and in 
talent this artist has contributed largely to 
the present Exhibition, and most of his 
performances evince an acquaintance with 
some of the first qualities of art. He ge- 
nerally possesses a simplicity without tame- 
ness, and, without being gorgeous, his co- 
louring is harmonious and rich. His pencil 
istransparent, and he does well‘in suiting 
his execution to the character of his sub- 
ject. Thus the Bishop of Chester is perhaps 
the best Bishop in the room: Sir R. Wilson 
is exceedingly like, and Baron O’Naghten, 
as a great O ought to be, a Baron in full 
proportions. 

No. 270. Portrait of a Gentleman as 


Duke of Hamilton, by the , 

pendently of the individual ‘aan ~ 

portraiture, this artist fills his canvas with 

great skill. His accessaries are judicig 

placed, and his characters are elevated with, 

out force either of gesture or attitude, 
(Zo be conchuded in our next.) ~ 








BRITISH GALLERY. 

Si quedam nimis antique, st pleraque dure 

Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa, fatetur ; 

Et sapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat @quo, 
No complaint is more frequently repeated 
by the loungers at Exhibitions, than that of 
the number of portraits at Somerset Hous 
It is a convenient sweeping sentence, which 
serves as an excuse for inattention, and 
which can scarcely fail of being in some 
measure applicable to an annual Exhibition 
of morethan athousand pictures. The ¢om: 
plaint is often.uttered in a tone which cop. 
veys censure upon the painters,as if it should 
be attributed entirely to them. If the mem: 
bers of the Academy were receiving 
sions from the state, and instead of paint. 
ing history, or pictures of universal inte: 
rest, should employ themselves in filling 4 
public gallery with portraits of their friends, 
in such a case there would be cause for cen. 
sure. But as matters stand, these persons 
who complain of an overstock of portraits, 
are among those who occasion it: they 
spend their money in resemblances of theih- 
selves, and then expect that Exhibitions 
shall consist of pictures of a different class 
from those which they, as part of the pub- 
lic, patronise. It is not enough for a painter 
to have his works adualeed, he must sell 
them too; and let there be sufficient. encou- 
ragement for the ped description of pic. 
tures, and there will now be found in Ene. 
land sufficient talent to produce them. But 
we suspect that much of this outery against 
portraits, is merely cant, echoed without 
reflection from mouth to mouth ; and that 
our modern Exhibitions do not contains 
greater proportion than would be found in 
@ promiscuous collection made at any for- 
mer time. It is fair‘to suppose, that the 
larger number of portraits are consigned to 
oblivion with the generation they represent. 
The only ones likely to be handed down to 
posterity, are those which were painted 
with unusual skill, or which -represent 4 
character so remarkable as to make any me- 
morial of him valuable. If-portraits of dis- 
tinguished characters were the only ones 


painted, we fear the practice would not be | 


sufficient to ensure a fine resemblance of 
these choice and master spirits of the age: 
and we think the toleration of many pot- 
traits of ordinary men, is not too greats 
tax for the having transmitted to posterity, 
in an adequate manner, the soul-impress- 
ed features of those sages, poets, and he- 
roes, who have exalted, adorned, and de 
fended our country. All collections of old 
pictures still contain a great many portraits; 
that at the Louvre had numbers, even in its 
best time; and few persons are aware what 
a small proportion of historical picturesit 
contained, even before their restoratia. 





Sheriff of London. J. Lonsdale. The late 
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- , that vast. collection scarcely reck- 
‘ned more than sixty legitimate historical 


hee British Gallery has upwards of 
twenty portraits, several of them very good, 
as Nos. 2. 3. 8. 55. No. 44. The whole- 
length of Charles I. is not a pleasing pic- 
ture, although the head and hand are finely 

inted. No. 116, Charles I. in three po- 
sitions, is very fine. Picture making is not 
attempted, but it is admirably adapted to the 

e for which it was painted. 

é' We do not think it necessary to say 
more on the portraits; but there is a 
picture by Velasquez, which we wish to 
commend, and shall not find a fitter 
opportunity than the present. No. 88. A 
Boar Hunt. Most persons in first casting 
their eyes upon this picture would think 
ita strange subject, and if they continued 

j with a distant glance, would set 
it down as an indifferent picture. But 
let it be examined near, and we think all 
will allow, that in freedom and spirit of 
touch it has seldom been equalled. The fi- 

are evidently portraits, and all of 
them, as well as the animals, are painted 
with the most perfect truth. It is quite an 
artist’s picture, every group is a study, and 
the young painters may think themselves 
fortunate if it should be one of those left 
for their benefit in the autumn.* 

On the subject of portraiture, we fecl 
strongly inclined to raise a song of triumph 
in favour of the Modern English: since it is 
certain that in some respects no age or coun- 
try have carried the art figher. Lawrence in 





* The character of this picture is very singu- 
Jar. Itsgeneral appearance is any thing but pictu- 
resque, while the individual qualities are of. the 
first order in art. It cannot be supposed that the 
artist was left to his choice : he was rather 
confined to the matter of fact and deliberate 
way in which this species of sport was carried 
on in Spain, where they took the business- 
fike method of driving the animals into an 
arena, and capturing or killing them at lei- 
sure. In the space allotted in the instance of 
Velasquez, there is plenty of room, and the ca- 
valiers seem to take sufficient time for the work of 
slaughter. Here is none of the hazardous mixing 
bustle that distinguishes the same subject treated 
bySnyders and Rubens; but, on the contrary, 
its regularity might form a document by which 
the customs of the Hunt would be recognised. 
To balance the monotony of the scene, the pain- 
ter has ranged upon the foreground such ani- 
mated and picturesque forms, as at once fix 
the attention to their attitudes, costume, and ex- 
Pression; and in no picture will the studies of 
the artist be more powerfully aided than in the 
contemplation of this extraordinary work. 
The breadth of the masses, and the firmness of 
the pencil, the skill by which so much is effected, 
isa Chapter in the Book of Art, that should be 
read by all who wish ‘to lay a solid foundation. 
Neithershould the finishing artist neglect the Ics- 
son it affords; for, after all, if these qualities 
do not exist, no detail, however laboured, will 

} and if those who find their breadth de- 

by the marking and folds of their drapery, 

would consider the excellence of what is con- 
— this work, and place their model, as must 
ere have been done, at a considerable distance, 


they could not fail to i 
eat.—Ep, © benefit by the arrange 





grace, and Phillips in truth, have never, we 
think, been equalled: and many of the 
other portrait painters are upon a par with 
those of any other former period. But we 
think it will be better to pass by merits so 
generally acknowledged, and mention a few 
particulars, in which our modern Exhibi- 
tions are injured by the introduction of por- 
traits. A painter is excusable for endea- 
vouring to confer an interest upon insipid 
subjects by splendid colouring and novel ar- 
rangement. But when a chaste coloured 
picture is brought in immediate compari- 
son with these rich court dresses and 
showy effects, it cannot but suffer greatly. 
Painters, therefore, who are aware of the 
ordeal to which they will be exposed, intro- 
duce brilliant subjects where a lower tone 
would be evidently more appropriate: and 
pictures are estimated, not according to 
their intrinsic merit, but from comparison 
with those by which they happen to be sur- 
rounded.t If the Academy devoted one 
small room to small well-coloured pictures, 
not suffering masonic ornaments or mili- 
tary splendour to intrude—painters might 
then adhere to simple truth, and the public 
would properly appreciate pictures of that 
description. Es We 

+ We heartily concur in this opinion of our 
correspondent. It is astonishing how diiferent a 
picture is when seen in the Exhibition and else- 
where ; often appearing almost to change cha- 
racter entirely, merely from change of loca- 
lity, the bad becoming good, and the good bad. 
It was well observed by an able artist, that no 
painting that looked well at Somerset House, 
ever looked well in a private room. 

SHAKSPEARE PORTRAIT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

Availing myself of the kind offer which 
you make me, of the pages of your valuable 
miscellany, without waiting to discuss the 
propriety of year opinion respecting ano- 
nymous attacks, and as you ‘‘ vouch” that 
the writer under the signature B. W. is re- 
spectable, I hasten to reply to the questions 
which he has thought proper to put to me 
on the subject of ‘* Shakspeare Portraits,” 
in his letter of the 10th May. 

His first question is—Did he not, on see- 
ing Dr. Hardie’s portrait of Shakspeare at 
Manchester, acknowledge its excellence, 
and afterwards abuse it? 

I lament that Dr. Hardie’s name should 
have been mentioned, and the merits of his 
picture thus brought before the public; as 
it is, I answer, that when Dr. Hardie shew- 
ed me his portrait in Manchester, l acknow- 
ledged its ‘* excellence ”—but certainly not 
its genuineness. I said what I now repeat, 
that ‘‘ it was avery interesting picture, and 
that I should like to possess it ;” that I after- 
wards, or ever, “ abused” it, I deny—ex- 
cept to express my doubts, as to its being a 
genuine portrait of Shakspeare, be to 
abuse it. 

The second question—Did he not on 
coming to London call on Mr. Forster‘in 
the Strand, to trace that picture, and did 
not Mr. Forster, with a degree of honesty 











seldom displayed by pieture dealers, in- 
form him of a system of fraud which had 
been long practised by the issue of pgrriens 
portraits, among which was his own 

To all this I answer, that my visit te Mr. 
Forster was for a very different purpose to 
that of tracing Dr.H.’s picture. In one of the 
many conversations I held with Mr. Fors- 
ter respecting the arts, I mentioned my 
having what I thought an original portrait 
of Shakspeare, and described it. Mr. F. 
then told me of a source from which ¢pu- 
rious portraits had issued, but had no re- 
collection of such a oneas mine. I then 
mentioned that I had seen at Manchester 
such a picture as Dr. Hardie’s, and also de- 
scribed it and its attributes. Mr. F. imme- 
diately said, ‘‘ Ah, is my old diamend pic- 
ture got into your country ?”—then told 
me who had altered and embellished it, and 
the place of residence of the gentleman to 
whom it was sold, which place was that 
from which I bad been informed Dr. H, 
had obtained his picture. How this infor- 
mation shewed me that my own, which Mr. 
Forster never saw, was among the issue of 
spurious portraits, I leave to Mr. B. W.’s 
ingenuity to shew. 

ow, Sir, comes the third and grand 
question, arrayed in all the power of italics 
—Did he not order two more to be made? 

I answer, this is half true: I ordered one, 
—but whether to be ‘‘ made,” or purchased, 
if «* made,” I really cannot recollect. Mr, 
F. stated, that the artist who made up Dr, 
H.’s picture continued the same manufac- 
ture (no doubt from sources equally ge- 
nuine.) I asked Mr. F. the probable price, 
and the sum mentioned being so very 
trifling, I requested he would procure me 
one, and this I did in the same spirit as 
that which induced me to wish for Dr. Har- 
die’s, viz. to see what ingenuity, when ap- 
plied (perhaps through necessity) to pur- 
poses of deception, could effect ; and by 
placing the exposure near my own picture, 
shew the difference between a spurious and 
a genuine portrait. 

To the serious question, of ‘‘ Did he not 
subsequently send you the letter published 
Feb. 20, 1819?” I answer, Yes; and I allow 
the full force of the potent observation that 
** dates are stubborn things.” 

Having thus, Sir, answered the questions 
of B. W. allow me to notice the uncandid 
spirit of accusation shewn in his letter; a 
spirit which assures me that it must have 
been written either by the possessor of, or 
by some one who has, no doubt, with a 
mistaken zeal, taken much pains to fuster 
the diamond bantling of imposture. 

The possessor of the picture I most fully 
acquit of such malice, for the style and lan- 
guage of the letter is as far beneath his 
character as a man of education, as its tem- 
per is unlike that of a liberal mind, eager 
only fur the discovery of truth. 

It remains then for me to conclude, that 
your correspondent B. W. is one to whom 
J am utterly unknown, and to whom I am 
unconscious of having given cause of of- 
fence ; his anger has, however, led him into 
a confusion of fact as well as language, 
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which I find it difficult to understand or to 
answer : I must quote his own words. 

** As the date of that letter (meaning my 
letter of the 2Uth Feb. last) is subsequent 
to his having obtained information of a ma- 
nufactory of Shakspeare portraits, from 
whence, even beyon his doubt, the one he 
describes issued.” Surely, Sir, it is too much 
to assert, that I had no doubt of the spurious- 
ness of my own picture, when, in my letter 
to you, I gave you my decided opinion, 
backed by high authority here, as to its ge- 
nuineness, having at that time ascertained, 
that as Mr. Forster could not recollect hav- 
ing seen such a picture, I had at least assur- 
ance that it did not issue from that manu- 
factory. 

B. W. goes on to say, still alluding to my 
letter, “« And as he refers by jealous inuendo 
‘to portaits manufactured into Shakspeare,’ 
one of which he was deceived by, and be- 
lieved to be more genuine‘than his own, it 
certainly had much higher claims to atten- 
tion.” The only way in which I can an- 
swer this confused heap of unfounded asser- 
tion is, in the first place, to say, that I have 
sought in vain for the ‘‘ jealous inuendo.” 
I could not express, for I never felt, jea- 
jousy of the “ diamond” picture. I wish 
most sincerely, for the sake of the possessor, 
that it were genuine, for even in that case I 
should not be jealous. In the next, I must 
assert, that I never saw a portrait of Shak- 
speare that 1 believed to be more genuine 
than my own; and, lastly, to ask what is 
the candour of that critic’s judgment who 
can pass sentence upon the ‘ claims to at- 
tention” of a picture that he never saw. 

With all the ardour of B. W. in the cause, he 
is not more anxious that the ‘‘ nefarious traf- 
fic ” he speaks of should be exposed, than I 
am ; and I must sincerely hope, if he occu- 
pee the column he mentions, that he will 

e able to accomplish so desirable an ob- 
ject. If, as some of my friends here think, 

is intention was to fix on me the odium of 
being a ‘‘ patron” of, or participator in 
such ‘‘ shameful imposture,” your readers, 
as well as you, Sir, will judge of his suc- 
cess, when I most decidedly state, that I 
never either sold or offered for sale a por- 
trait of Shakspeare, nor have I ever men- 
tioned a price for the one which I possess, 
although repeatedly urged so to do by those 
who have wished to purchase it. 

I gave you, Sir, in my first letter, a can- 
did description of my picture, such a one 
as I thought would interest the lovers of 
Shakspeare and of truth, little expectin 
illiberal or anonymous accusations ; pt 
further, I have caused an outline to be 
made from the portrait by an eminent ar- 
tist here, for the purpose of enabling those 
to whom the subject is interesting to judge 
of it. Yet, after all this, Iam not so wedded 
to the picture, but that if it were by com- 
petent authority deemed spurious, I would 
readily resign its pretensions ; but until 
that ordeal is passed, B. W. must excuse 
my sacrificing its ‘‘ claims to attention” to 
the opinion of any one, more especially to 
those, if such there be, who are angry at 
having been deceived by one portrait which 
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they have seen and studied, and are prone 
to condemn another which they have not 
seen. 

In the hope of your giving this a place in 
the Literary Gazette at your earliest con- 
venience, { remain, Sir, 

Your obliged humble Servant, 
Tuomas WINSTANLEY. 
Liverpool, June 7, 1819. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[Literary Gazctte.] 
THE WANDERER’S LAMENT. 


Farewell to my country! tho’ borne on the seas, 
Mine eyes tow’rds that dear land instinctively 
stray; 
Ah! how can I own as propitious the breeze 
Which bears all the hopes of my childhood 
away. 


When feeling’s exhausted, ah! why do I steal 
Apart from the throng, to lament as before ? 
And why do I gaze on those white cliffs, and 

feel 
As if I were destin’d to gaze thus no more ? 


And why do I think on those friends but too 


lear, 
When each thought overwhelms and oppresses 
my soul ? 
And why do I think on their efforts to cheer, 
When I feel that they had not the pow’r to 
console ? 


They tell me, fresh scenes shall long absence be- 
guile 
And that soon shall the heart from its anguish 


e free 
"That the land shall seem fair, and the stranger 
shall smile— 
But what is the smile of the stranger to me! 


The bright beaming smile in the face that we 
love 
Imparts the delight it was meant to bestow— 
It shall steal to my memory wherever I rove, 
For smiles such as these shall not welcome me 
now. 


The land may be fairer, more genial the clime, 
And splendour await me unknown to me here; 
But memory will tell of a happier time, 
And each joy I partake will be dash’d with a 
tear, 


All outwards may bloom, when within all is 


care, 
And the Heav’ns may be cloudless, tho’ Fate 
is unkind— 
For ’tis friendship that gilds ev’ry scene, and ah! 
h 


where 
Shall I find such fond friends as I’m leaving 
behind ! 


I could stand on the cliff and o’erlook the wide 


seas, 
*Mid the tempest’s dread fury exchange the 
fond vow, 
And almost forget in such moments as these 
That the storm raged above, or the ocean 
elow. 


It is not the storm that shall darken the air, 
That has pow’r to infect the firm mind with 
its gloom; , 
And there is not the sunshine so brilliant or fair 
As to rob of its horrors the desolate tomb. 








I would banish these thoughts— but unbijag 
they come— 
On the future unknown it is painful to dwell 
And to think, that in quitting our friends and or 
home, 
Perhaps ’tis for ever we bid them farewel]! 


For years may pass o’er me, and none may re 
store 
This form te my country, those friends to ny 
pray’, 
My tomb may be rais’d on a far distant 
And none whom I love may weep over my 
there. 


But tho’ Fate may ordain J should perish 
From all whom in youth’s happy ead | I 
knew ; 
May nor absence nor time cause a change in this 


heart, 
And the last sigh it heaves be as fond andas 
rue. 


t 
June 11, 1819. HEtey, 





JACOB’S DREAM. 
i Picture by ALLSTON, in the Royal Academy, 
(See Literary Gazette of last Saturday.) 


The Sun upon the western hills was gone, 
That guard thy vales of beauty, Palestine, 
Now flaming like a golden, fiery zone. 
The Crescent on the eastern Heaven, supine, 
Hung on the purple horizontal line. 
Up Padanaram’s height, abrupt and bare, 
A Pilgrim toil’d, and oft on day’s decline 
Look’d pale, then paused for eve’s delicions 


air. 
The summit gain’d, he knelt, and breathed his 
evening prayer. 


He spread his cloak, and slumbered. Darkness 
fell 


Upon the twilight hills. A sudden sound 
Of silver trumpets o’er him seem’d to swell. 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gathered 


round, 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound. 
Still deeper rolled the darkness from on high, 
Gigantic volume upon volume wound: 
Above, a pillar shooting to the sky, 
Below, an ocean spreading on incessantly. 


Voices are heard—a choir of golden strings, 
Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the 


rose 
Then chariot wheels,—the nearer rush of wings; 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion 


glows ; 
It thunders.—The resplendent gates unclose. 


Far as the eye can glance, o’er height on 


height, 

Blaze fiery, waving wings, and star-crowned 
brows, 

Rank’d by their millions, brighter and more 
bright, 

Till all is fost in one supreme, unmingled light, 


But two beside the sleeping Pilgrim stand, 
Like cherub kings, with uplift, mighty plume, 
Fixed, sunbright eyes, and looks of high com: 
mand : 
They tell the Patriarch of his glorious doom, 
Father of countless myriads, that shall come, 
Sweeping the land, like billows of the sea, 
Bright as the stars of Heaven from twilight’ 
loom 
Till He is given whom Angels long to see, 
And Israel’s splendid line is crown'd wi 
RE 
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[By Correspondents. ] 

LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

lonely Melancholy flings 
Her pensive twilight o’er the soul, 

Mirth on — —. 

i ing at her dull controu 
urite tad Memory long these leaves impress 
With many a lovely dream of happiness ! 


his lively rebec souhd, 
ch still the melody reveal ; 
ing clouds of grief surround, 
Be here each passion’s brief appeal ; 
Be here the Muses still in secret sought, 
The hallowed refuge of impassion’d thought. 





SONNET 
To a young LADY musing. 
face looks sad, fair maid, and yet that look 
sweetly doth become thy virgin brow, 
That one might soothly say he had mistook, 
And gazed upon an angel here below. 


Is it fond love which gives that tender shade, 
And casteth such soft witchery around ? 
Sure, love can never grieve so fair a maid, 
ief, though cruel, thee could never 
w 


haps thy soul, all tranquil and serene, 
. In Meditation seeks its native sky; 
And, whilst it soars beyond this lowly scene, 
that gentle sorrow to thine eye— 
Bat, whether love, or thought alone, it be, 
It sheds a grace o’er maiden modesty. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series, No. XX. 
IRISH RETALIATION, OR WITHDRAWING 
A BOW. 





Tis the brain of the victim that tempers the dart. 
Morris. 





Mr. O— is the kindest of human beings ; 
but that kindness is so blended with suscep- 
tibility, that itis an incessant source of 
ecstasy and of agony to him; and these two 
feelings are often so closely allied, that the 
seceed each other as quickly as the flas 
and the fulmination of thunder. 

For instance, he is delighted to see an 
old friend (or more frequently a much be- 
loved new friend, for his impressions are 
as rapid and forcible as his impulses are 
quick and acute ;) and he is ready to de- 
vour the object of regard. Ifa female, he 
is like to strangle her with a cordial em- 
brace; if a male, you will see his eyes speak 
volumes of benevolence, good fellowship, 
and self devotion. He will run up to him, 
quite breathless, almost shake his arm out 
of joint, stutter ont ‘‘ My dear,”—and find 
expression quite inavlequate to paint what 
he feels within. . 

Then if he be in a mistake, he is fit to 
hang himself with despair; or if the cold 
piece of clay with which he thus comes in 
contact draw back, recoil in heart, stare, 
Wonder, adjust a frill or ruffle (fer one must 
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be ruffled by such a salute,) er pull up 
a cravat, withdraw a hand, and, like John 
Bull the monied man, stow it safely in a 
ocket, freezing him with a non-intercourse 
ook,—then warm and generous Pat is apt 
to wish the party, if a lady, at the devil, or 
to apply the foot instead of the hand, and 
call him out, if a man—thevery brother 
whom he wore, for a few poten in his 
heart. ‘ My dearest creature!’ soon changes 
into a ‘d—d prude;’ or, ‘ My best of fel- 
lows, my second self, friend of my bosom, 
comrade of my youth, my revered patron,’ 
assumes the form of ‘a d—d conceited cox- 
comb, a proud arrogant scoundrel, a 
haughty Jack o’napes,’ or the like. 

Such transition from hot to cold, or 
rather from the temperate sunshine of May 
to the tropical thunder-gust of rage, or the 
blighting Sirocco wind of violent hostility, 
must naturally produce a mighty conflict 
in the human breast; and in no human bo- 
som is it more potent than in that of the 
generous and benevolent Mr. O—, gene- 
rous to a fault, and benevolent to a perfect 
forgetfulness of self. 

And here, if I may be permitted a di- 
gression, why does the young and unexpe- 
rienced Hibernian often make bulls in word 
and in deed; and, not unfrequently, stam- 
mer in his delivery ? It is because passion 
outsails judgment, because his fancy is too 
quick to keep pace with his reflective 
powers, because rapid conception seizes 
that object which reason has not time to 
digest. 

nto these snares does my friend Mr. O. 
incessantly fall; and no one suffers more 
severcly from the self-punition of fruitless 
regret, and from the tardy ex-post-facto 
evidence of his sentence given, not in foro 
conscientiz, but in foro sapientiz, against 
himself. 

He once lost a friend by kindly inquiring 
after his wife, who had made an Acteon of 
him, first by the head ornament presented, 
and secondly by sending him to the dogs 
in the way of pecuniary circumstances. At 
another time he got into a duel and received 
a wound, merely for conforming his po- 
litical creed (and, to use his own words, “‘ he 
had none,”*) to what he considered to be 
his friend’s profession politique, but which 
he had changed in consequence of a golden 
dream. On a third occasion he was half- 
bruised to death by the populace, for an act 
of disinterested and pure humanity. See- 
ing a carter beat his horse most unmer- 
eifully, he went up to him, and expostulated 
with more than ordinary warmth. He en- 
larged to him on the cruelty of his conduct, 
re shewed him that it was impossible for 
the poor, jaded, half-fed animal, to ascend 
the hill with so heavy a load, cruelly im- 
posed upon his suffering back and wounded 
shoulders. Pat’s heart bled at the raw 
state of the dumb sufferer’s withers; and, 
putting his shoulder under the shafts, re- 
gardless of his dress, or of the laughing 





* In justice to Mr. O.’s political opinions and 
patriotism, it is but fair to state, that he knew 
nothing about parliamentary affairs; neither did 





he care for the ing or the outs, 





multitude gathered round him,, he swore 
that he would rather carry the load himself 
than allow the ‘‘ poor devil of a horse” 
(such were Mr. O.’s words) to struggle 
another second under it, recommending, in 
very strong terms, to the carter to put his 
shoulder on the opposite side, and thus to 
ease the panting animal. 

As this recommendation, however, par- 
took more of the imperative than of the opta- 
tive mood (Mr. O. being more given to the 
former than to the latter) John the carman 
ran restive, and would neither lead nor 
drive. Not content with the positive ad- 
vice to the man to give ease and assistance 
to the beast, the humane Mr. O. passed to 
the comparative, making an ugly Irish 
parallel between the latter and the former, 
in which the man lost greatly by the con- 
trast. On this the carter got furious, and, 
on Mr. O.’s (indulging in tropes and 
figures) coming to the unsavoury similes of 
obstinate mule! d—d ass, monster in human 
shape! &c. he opened the flood-gates of 
his abuse upon his accuser, called him a 
Jack-ass in his turn, told him that he and 
the horse might pull together if they liked 
it (a horse-laugh from the populace,) and 
ended by d g his (Mr. O.’s) country, 
which caused a second laugh and loud ap- 
plause from some brother carters who had 
arrived on the spot. 

To have his humanity, his pride, and his 
country, ‘* though last not least,” but rather 
most in his dear love, attacked and wounded 
at the same time, was more than he could 
endure. Accordingly he collared the carter,’ 
broke his cane over his back, gave him a 
black eye, ‘and knocked him down. At 
this juncture the brother carters came into 
play, set upon Mr. O. left him speechless 
on the ground,—his watch trampled under 
foot, his hat lost, his clothes torn, his face 
disfigured ; and (as he struck the first blow) 
damages to pay for an assault. 

He had scarcely recovered from his bruises 
when, riding in the Park, he passed the car- 
riage of a lady whom he had the night 
before, in coming out of the Opera House, 
extricated from the peril of a vicious pair 
of carriage horses. He was deli hted at 
seeing the fair object whom he had de- 
livered from danger; and, galloping up to 
the carriage, was in the act of making his 
best bow, when she drew up the glass, and 
looked out of the opposite window, having 
been informed that Mr. O. was born in the 
land of potatoes, and was rapidly going 
through his fortune. 

He paused a second, and the carriage 
was nearly out of sight, when, putting spurs 
to his horse, he overtook and stopped it, 
tapped at the window and said, “ Madam 
I am come to withdraw my bow, and to say 
I'd be very sorry to be better acquainted.” 
He then flew off, half pleased with his re- 
venge, but as much disgusted with, as he 
had been tenderly interested for the lady 
the preceding evening. 

His last mal-adventure was with a par- 
venu, who, whilst without fortune, was very 
intimate with him, but who, after coming 
into an immense estate, assumed conse. 
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quence, and received him as coldly as he 
would have done a yesterday’s acquaintance. 
On my friend’s erying out, at their rencontre, 
“ My dear fellow! I am overjoyed to meet 
you,” the other drew back, and replied, 
* How do you do, Sir?’ (the Sir very im- 
ressive.) ‘‘ How do I do?” exclaimed the 
Hibernian, * why I do like a fool, in ae- 
knowledging you; it is making very free 
with myeell? (a pause) to be so intimate; 
you're just what I always took you for, 
(this was a practical bull, because he took 
him for a good fellow, else would he not 
have taken fim to his friendship,) and _ 
shall hear more from me to-morrow and be 
d—d to you.” I, however, persuaded him 
not to call him out, but rather to treat him 
with future contempt, putting him in good 
humour with himself by repeating the fol- 
lowing old epigram : 
When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free ; 
Of late he’s grown brim-full of pride and pelf ; 
You wonder that he don’t remember me ; 
Why so? you see he has forgot himself! 

Any one who knows the Irish character 
will not be sufprised at his being easily re- 
conciled to himself, and still more easily to 
his neighbour. A joke, a look, a word, or 
a bumper, will do either at any time. 

Tae Hermit in Lonpon. 





THE DRAMA. 





Haymarket: Drury Lane Company. 
Those of our readers who remember the 
interest we have taken in recommending 
the Theatrical Funds to the consideration 
of the wealthy, who deserve their wealth by 
uniting to its possessien that principle, 
without which riches are a shame and a 
curse, we mean Benevolence, will anticipate 
that the course of entertainments which 
commenced on Thursday at the Little Thea- 
tre, Haymarket, is likely to meet with the 
best support of the Literary Gazette. The 

lan greatly merits encouragement. It is 

Founded on humanity, it is partly sustained 
by generosity, those for whose benefit it is 
intended are sufferers by no faults of their 
own ; and sure we are that a British public 
will never allow an appeal so fairly framed 
to be made to it fruitlessly. Even were the 
performances indifferent, we should expect 
to see a season of full audiences : but at the 
bottom of the Haymarket, in a small huuse, 
and for a few weeks, the appellants may 
take a motto from the poet, 

Man wants but /itt/e here below, 

Nor wants that little leng ; 
and there can be no fear but their expecta- 
tions will be gratified, especially as, from 
the specimen of Thursday, we can justly 
say that a greater treat in acting is no 
where tu be met with. 

We feel rather earnest in favour of this 
undertaking, because we have painfully 
warred against the system of mismanage- 
ment, which has brought the lower class of 
actors, and the numerous dependents upon 
the theatre, Drury Lane, to their present 
situation,—a situation of much destitution, 
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and, we presume, of utter helplessness, un- 
less this liberal experiment, made by their 
more prosperous brethren on their behalf, 
answers the purpose. The theatre is ma- 
naged by a Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Munden, Rae, Holland, and Rus- 
sell: the higher performers incur the risk, 
and the inferior orders are to be provided 
for by tolerable salaries. On these, of 
course, many families depend for bread. 
But it will not, we think, be less produc- 
tive to those at the head of it. We trust it 
will add to their fortunes; we are certain 
it will add to their dramatic ‘fame, and to 
their private estimation with a discerning 
public. It was quite delightful to observe 
with what energy many of our oldest and 
greatest favourites exerted themselves on 
the opening night. Munden, J. Johnstone, 
Russell, Oxberry, Rae, Mrs. Orger, and 
Mrs. Sparks, were so conspicuously suc- 
cessful, that we could not help doing them 
the honour to feel, that they acted as if 
Humanity were the best Prompter that had 
ever helped them through a character. The 
pieees were, the Poor Gentleman, the Rival 
Soldiers, and the Irishman in London ; and 
we never enjoyed any of these dramas more 
entirely. Nothing of the humour, nor of 
the pathos, nor of the power of any of the 
players, was lost; and it is really surprising 
to notice how much the principal performers 
rise on being seen ona stage where every 
gesture, tone, and look, produces its effect. 
We immediately perceive on what grounds 
their eminence has been established— 
grounds which either vanish entirely, or 
are but dimly visible at the larger theatres. 
Thus, for instance, Munden's Sir Robert 
Bramble in the comedy told in every line, 
and the audience laughed at his eccentrici- 
ties, but were greatly affected by his pathe- 
tic touches. His Nipperkin, one of the 
richest bits of farce upon the stage, seemed 
to us richer than ever, and its influence was 
attested throughout by genuine (not play- 
bill) peals of laughter. Russell in Ollapod 
also proved his claim to a high comic sta- 
tion; and Mrs. Sparks, in Lucretia Mac- 
tab, was behind no one in characteristic 
marking and discrimination. In Johnstone’s 
Murtoch Delaney, every turn cf a muscle 
in the face, every twist of attitude in the 
person, every variation of brogue in the 
voice, was perfect Irish, and as easy and 
natural as they were judicious and true. 
We could prolong these remarks with many 
praises, but we have said more than usual 
on performances without novelty; unless, 
indeed, it be novelty to be able to see and 
appreciate what is done. In sincerity we 
could, thanks to the Little Theatre, ob- 
serve ten times more for criticism than has 
lately been in our power. 

Mr. Kean, much to his honour, volun- 
teered Richard for last night: It will be too 
late for us to notice, but we appland his 
‘conduct in this respect, and his admirers 
will have a fine opportunity of witnessing 
the complete display of his tragic powers. 





Eneéuisu Orera Hovse.—This theatre 
opened on Monday with Lionel and Clarissa, 










































































in which excellent opera, Mr. Dowton 

a richly comie Col. Oldboy, Mr. Pearman 
a pleasing Lionel, and Wrench an indiff, 
rent Jessamy. Miss Carew, witha deal 
of tenderness in her acting, and siagus 
sweetness of voice, performed the part of 
Clarissa; and Miss Kelly, need we any 
more, was Jenny. We wish she would ty 
the part of Jessamy, for which her spirit 
and sportiveness, tinctured with what she 
has of female delicacy, seem peculiar, 
adapted. The Opera went off very w 
and was followed by a new operetta, called 
Quadrilles, which is a trifling thing of the 
ordinary genus, without much of novelty or 
merit. 

The house appears to have undergoneg 
thorough change of ornament, and in a 
riod so brief as to do great credit to 
artists for, at least, celerity. The frout of 
the dress circle has been fitted upwith crystal. 
lized tin paper; the other circles with gold 
scrolls and lyres. The lighting, which was 
last season very indifferent, is now pietu. 
resque, and seems sufficiently fit for its 
purposes. In place of the old chandeliers 
are gilt lyres, each with two globes of ground 
glass, which give an agreeable light, There 
are some other minor decorations about the 
foot of the proscenium, which have a tole. 
rable effect ; but the more striking circum. 
stance of all is, that this is the first instance 
in which we have seen metallic paper (Moi- 
rée metallique) used for public decoration. . 

The Saloon has been converted into an 
Egyptian tent, or Mamldk Pavilion, as it ia 
denominated. It is not so convenient for 
the moral pursuits of such places, as the 
whilom myrtle groves which it has super 
seded. Some panoramic views are executed 
upon the walls, but we cannot say that we 
consider the whole to be an improvement. 
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The first Drawing-Room having been 
held on Thursday, we presume that some 
account of the interior of the Palace of 
Her late Majesty, which has been little 
known for many years, no strangers being 
admitted as to the other Royal Palaces, 
may be acceptable to the public ; and hope 
next week to be able to present our readers 
with an interesting notice on this subject. 


At Stockholm there is at present very 
large picture exhibited, representing the 
siege of Paris by the Normans in the 9th 
century. It is painted by Huurensn, and 
the moment chosen is that when the 8 
ish commander of the besiegers, ~—_ 
Lodbrock is receiving 7000 marks of s 
as the price of his retreat. A Stockholm 
Journal, remarking on this subject, says, 
“«* It was feared that the king asa 
man born would not look with pleasuredn 
this piece ; but we are assured that he bit- 
self ordered it, declaring that his heart wa 
entirely Swedish.” The compliment 8, 
however, entirely in the French style. 
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‘vessels have been introduced into 
gyi By the Royal Company of Guadal- 
quivir. 

M. Lethier’s picture of the execution of 
the sons of Brutus in the presence of their 

er, which was exhibited at the Egyptian 
Ai Piceadil , is now added to the new 
organization of the Luxembourg at Paris. 


We have more than once had occasion to 
notice the discoveries which have taken place 
of Roman and Celtic antiquities, on a small 

iece of common eer ne old genes send, 
ing Lord’s Bridge in the way lead- 

we foe Ha to Wimpole. On Thursday, 
June 3, some labourers, digging gravel, 
brought to light more of the erra-cotta ves- 
sels of the rudest cy storys 4 F They do 
not to have been turned upon a 
whet bat to have been shaped entirely by 
the hand, and they consist of the coarsest 
cay, filed with minute pebbles and frag- 
ments of quartz. When taken from the 
earth, where they lie at the depth of about 
fourteen inches from the surface, they 
fall to pieces. The site of these curious re- 
mains merits’ the attention of antiquaries, 
as it has been little investigated; and the 
reliques themselves refer to a very remark- 


able in the history of our island.— 
Cunbeiige Chronicle. 


ParutaMentary Buii.—In the debate 
on the expediency of appointing more fre- 
quent Gaol Deliveries, which took place 
last week in the House of Commons, the 
whdle argument turned upon a point,which, 
had it been discussed in the /rish Parlia- 
ment, would have been immortalized as a 
grand national characteristic, but which 

sed unnoticed in the English legislature : 

was, “ whether or not EIGHT or even 
SIXTEEN QUARTER SESSIONS IN THE YEAR 
thould be adopted for the despatch of busi- 
ness” | 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JUNE. 


Fhersday; }0—Thermometer from 46 to 70. 
Barometer from 29, 88 to 30, 00. 
Wind SW. 1.—Clouds generally passing ; clear 
at times. A very heavy shower of hail and rain 


sbout two. Some thunder and lightning in the | 


afternoon. 


Friday, 11:—Thermometer from 41 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 17 to 30, 16. 
Wind SW. 4.—Morning generally clear, the 
rest of the day cloudy and showery.—At five in 
the afternoon the upper part of an inverted halo 
appeared about 50° from the Sun. 
Rain fallen, 4 of an inch. 


Saturday, 12.—Thermometer from 42 to 60. 
’ Barometer from 30, 19 te 30, 20. 
Wind WDS, }, and NW, 3.—Cloudy till the 
tvening, when it hecame clear. 
Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 


Sanday, 13.—Thermometer from 37 to 69. 
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Monday, 14.—Thermometer from 44 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 09. 
Wind SW. 1.—Generally cloudy, with showers 
in the afternoon. 


Tuesday, 15.—Thermometer from 46 to 61. 
Barometer from 29, 92, to 29, 96. 
Wind WDS. 1.—Clondy, with rain till noon; 
the rest generally clear.—T wo fine parhelia about 
7 in the evening. 
Rain fallen, 1 of an inch. 
TF ednesday, 16.—Thermometer from 43 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 10, to 30, 15. 
Wind NW. 1.—Generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 


Latitude 51.37.32. N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





FAiscellanecous Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





British Gallery, Pali Mall. 


IS GALLERY, witha Selection of the most 
celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 

and Dutch Schools, is open, every day, from nine in the 
morning until six in the evening.—Admission 1s.—Cata- 
logue Is. (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 





British Gallery, Pall Mall. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to the PRINT from 

Mr. WEST'S Picture of CHRIST HEALING THE 
SICK, are informed, that a Proof thereof has been ex- 
hibited to the Directors of the British Institution, in 
a very forward state, and which may be seen at the 
British Gallery. 

Mr. West has undertaken personally to superintend 
the finishing of the Plate; but as it will require several 
months to complete it in the manner desired by Mr. 
West, it is hoped that the Subscribers will, on this ac- 
count, excuse a further delay in the delivery of their 
impressions. (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 





Proposals for publishing by Subscription, 

Fifty Copies (only) of 
DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of WHITE- 
KNIGHTS, a Seat.of His Grace the Duke of 

Marlborough. Written by MRS. HOFLAND; and to 

be embellished with Twenty-two Engravings, from 

Pictures and Drawings by T. C. Hofland. 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The Work willbe printed in Atlas Quarto, fine paper, 
hot-pressed, and embellished with Twenty-two En- 
gravings, Fourteen of which are to be in the Line 
Manner, and Eight in Aquatinta. The impressions 
will be on India Paper; and a choice given to Sub- 
scribers, whether they will have the Eight Engravings 
in Aquatinta, Plain or Coloured. 

II. One Hundred and Fifty Copies only of the Work will 
be printed; One Hundred of which His Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough retains for his Grace’s private 
Friends, and has liberally permitted Mr. Hofland to 
publish the remaining Fifty on his own account. 

III. The Price to Subscribers will be Six Guineas, to be 
paid on delivery of the Work, which will speedily be 
published. 
tit Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. Hofland, 

No. 10, Montpellier Row, Twickenham, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





FFREDOLFO, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
the Rev. C. R. MATURIN, Author of Bertram, 
&e: &c.—Price 4s. Printed for A. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh; Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
Cheapside, London. Of whom may be had, by the same 


Author, WOMEN ; or, Pour et Contre, a Tale, in $ yols, 





= mT eter from 30, 26 to 30, 20. 
Wind NbE. 7, and SW. 1,—Generally clear, 





TH E LAY of AGINCOURT; with other 
POEMS. In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. bds. 
“ This story shall the good man teath his son, 
* From this day to the ending of the world.” 
Shakspeare’s Henry V. 
Printed for Stirling and Slade, Edinburgh ; and Long< 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


Captain Ross’s Voyage, Octavo Edition. 

VOYAGE of DISCOVERY, made under the 

Orders of the Admiralty, in his Majesty’s Ships 
Isabella and Alexander, for the purpose of exploring 
Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into the Probability of a 
North-West Passage. By JOHN ROSS, K.S. Captain 
Royal Navy.—The Second Edition, in@ vols. 8vo. withan 
entirely new Map and other new Plates. - Price 11. 1s. bas, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


IEWS of SOCIETY and MANNERS in the 
NORTH of IRELAND, in a Series of Letters, 
written in the Year 1818. By JOHN GAMBLE, Esq. 
Author of Irish Sketches, Sarsfield, Northern Irish 
Tales, &c.—In Svo. price 12s. bds. Printed forLongman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. Of whom may be had, 
Northern Irish Tales, founded on Facts. @2vols. 12mo. 
price 12s. boards, 


Coxe’s Marlborough Completed. 


WEeEMoIRS of JOHN DUKE of MARLBO- 

ROUGH ; with his Original Correspondence, col- 
lected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and other 
authentic Sources. By WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S, 
F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton.— 
In 3 vols. 4to. price 3l. 3s. each; with Portraits, Maps, 
and Plans. The purchasers of this Work, who have not 
completed their Sets, are requested to do so.—Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and CRITI- 
CAL JOURNAL, No. LXII. Price 6s. Contents :—~ 
1. Life of Pius VI.—2. The Game Laws.—3. Larry’s Sur- 
gical Campaigns.—4. Human Life, a Poem; by Samuet 
Rogers.—5. A Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty, in His Majesty’s Ships Isabella 
and Alexander, for the purpose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, 
and inquiring into the Probability of a North-west Passage; 
by John Ross, K.S. Captain Royal Navy.—6. L’Alfabet 
Européen appliqué aux Langues Asiatiques; Ouvrage 
élémentaire, utile & tout Voyageur en Asie; parC. P. 
Volney.—7. An elementary Treatise on Astronomy; by 
Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge.—8. The History of Java; by Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, Esq.—9. Tracts on the Causes, Cure, and 
Prevention of Contagious Fever.—10. Irish Distillery 
Laws.—11. Specimens of the British Poets, with Biogra~ 
phical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English 
Poetry; by Thomas Campbell.—iz. Education Com- 
mittee, and Abuse of Charities. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ¢ 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 
Of whom may be had, the Edinburgh Review, from its 
Commencement in October 1802, in Numbers or Boards, 

















Price 5s. 6d. a New Edition, being the Third, of 
FRREMARKS on SCEPTICISM, especially as it 

is connected with the Subject of Organization and 
Life. Being an Answer to the Views of M. Bichat, Sir 
T. C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, on those Points. By 
THOMAS RENNELL, A.M. Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge, and Vicar of Kensington, 

Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul's 

Church Yard; and No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Handsomely printed in two octavo volumes, price,i n 
bds. 1. 1s. a new Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 

HE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 

SACRED WRITINGS, and the LITERATURE of 
JEWISH and HEATHEN AUTHORS, particularly that 
of the Classical Ages; illustrated principally with a View 
to Evidence in Confirmation of the Truth of Revealed 
Religion. By ROBERT GRAY, D.D. Prebendary of 
Durham and of Chichester, and Rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth. Printed for F. C, and J, Rivington, 62, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard; and 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, the seventh 
Edition, ef A Key to the Old Testament, and a Volume 
of SERMONS, preached at Oxford, at the Bampton 





price 21s, boards, 


Lecture in 1796, &c, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Debrett’s New Baronétage. : 

In 2 vols. uniformly printed with Debrett’s Peerage, a 
New Edition, considerably enlarged, and continued to 
the present Time, price 11. 8s. bds. being the fourth of 

"THE BARONETAGE of ENGLAND, con- 

taining their Descent and present State, their colla- 
teral Branches, Births, Marriages, and Issue, from the 

Institution of the Order in 1611, &c. &c. By JOHN 

DEBRETT. Printed for the Proprictors of Debrett’s 

Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 2 vols. 

price 11, 4s, a new Edition of which has been lately 

published. 

HUMAN LIFE. A Poem. By SAMUEL 

ROGERS.—A new Edition, in small svo. uniform 


with the Pleasures of Memory, 5s. 6d. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Handsomely printed in small 8vo. with Ten Plates, 
price 7s. 6d. a new cdition of 

ANEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

formed upon Principles of Economy, and adapted 
to the use of Private Families. Comprising also the Art 
of Carving, Observations on the Management of the 
Dairy, and Poultry Yard; Instructions for Home Brew- 
ery, Wines, &c, Cookery for the Sick, and for the Poor ; 
many very useful Miscellaneous Receipts, and Directions 
proper to be given to Servants both in Town and Country. 
To which is prefixed an Essay on Domestic Economy and 
Household Management, comprising many Observations 
which will be found particularly useful to the Mistress of 
a Family. By A LADY. 

« This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on thesubject. The Lady who 
has written it, has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy ; she”has given her directions in a plain 
sensible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to:a variety of objects in use in families; by 
which means the utility of the book is very much in- 
creased indeed.” 

Printed by John Murray, Albemarle Street. Sold also 
by every Bookseller in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, The New Family 
Receipt Book, a New Edition, greatly improved, hand- 
somely printed in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


A CLASSICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL 
TOUR THROUGH GREECE, during the Years 
1801, 1905, and 1806. By EDWARD DODWELL, Esq. 
F.S.A. and Member of several Foreign Academies.—In 
two large volumes, 4to. embellished with upwards of 
70 Plates, by Charles Heath, Moses, and others. 101. 103. 

And, in Imperial Folio, with the Plates beautifully 
coloured, ijn imitation of the Original Drawings; Part 
the First, price @/, 12s. 6d. of 

Views in Greece, from Oviginal Drawings; by Edward 
Dodwell, Esq. F.S,A. &c. Containing, 1, Exterior View of 
the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius.—2. Interior View of 
the same.—3. View of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius at 
Phygaleia.—4. Larissa.—5. Acropolis of Orchomenos, 
and Mount Parnassus. This splendid work will he com- 
pleted in Twelve Parts, to be published every three 

th Genti subscribing before the Ist of 
August next, will be entitled to the work at the original 
price; after which time it will be raised to Three Guineas 
each part. 

Travels in Various Countries of the East, more parti- 
eutarly in Persia; by Sir William Ouscley, Kt. LL.D. 
&c. &c. and Private Secretary to Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
Jate Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of Persis. 
Embellished with numerous Plates and Maps, in 4to. 
Vol. I. price sl. 13s. 6d. 

On the Trade to China and the Indian Archipelago ; 
and the Want of Security for the British Interests in that 
Quarter; by C. Assey, Esq. late Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Java. 

Phe Itinerary of Greece, containing One Hundred 
Routes in Attica, Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, and Thessaly ; 
by Sir William Gell, Knt. M.A. F.A.S. &c. &c.—In 
crown 8vo. illustrated with a Map, price 14s. 

Printed for Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street; where 
may. be had, by the same Author, the Itinerary of the 
Morea, price 10s, 6d, 














A SUPPLEMENT to the ELEMENTS of 
EUCLID, illustrated with upwards of Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Wood-cuts. In one handsome Volume, 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards. Printed for G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and J. Deighton 
and Sons, Cambridge. Of whom may be had, by the 
same Author, ‘An Elementary Treatise on the Geometri- 
caland Algebraical Investigation of Maxima and Minima. 


In gvo. price 12s. boards. 
A POLYGLOTT GRAMMAR, (in Ten Lan- 
guages.) By the Rev. F. NOLAN. Inwhich the Genius 

of the principal Ancient and Modern T.anguages is ex- 
plained upon an uniform plan, and by a new and simple 
principle of analysis applied to the improvements of the 
latestand mostapproved grammarians. Four Grammars, 
the Greek and Latin of the Ancient Part, the French and 
Italian of the Modern Part, are already published, and 
may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. each The Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriack, will be next published. Printed 
for Samuel Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row. 

t4t The above Work will form a Grammatical Appara- 
tus to the Polyglott Bible and Common Prayer, pub- 
lishing by Mr. Bagster. 








To Continental Travellers. 
PLANTA'S New Picture of Paris, 8s. bd. 


Reichard’s Itinerary of France and Belgium, 8s. bd. 
Reichard’s Itinerary of Italy, 10s. 6d. bd. 
Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, nearly ready. 
Schreiber’s Guide down the Rhine, 8s. bd. 
Vasi’s New Picture of Rome, 19s. bd. 
Post-Roads in France, 8s. bd. 
Boyce’s Belgian Traveller, 8s. bd. 
Ebel’s Guide Through Switzerland, 8s. bd. 
Ebel’s Atlas of Switzerland, &c. 8s. half bd. 
Genlis’ Manuel du Voyageur, 3 Lang. 6s. 6d. half bd. 
Ditto, 6 Languages, 9s.6d. half bd. 
Blagdon’s Frenth Interpreter, 6s. 6d. half bd. 
Whitaker’s Modern French Grammar, 6s. 6d. half bd. 
Romberg’s Brussels and Environs, 8s. bd. 
Art of Correspondence, 5s. half bd. 
Catalogue of the Louvre, 4s. bds. 5s. bd. 
Pianta’s Gazetteer of France, 4s. bds. 5s. bd. 
A Large Map of France, Belgium, &c. 6s. folded, 9s. can- 
vas and case—Printed for Samuel Leigh, 1%, Strand. 





The Franklin Manuscripts. 
RANKLIN’S MEMOIRS. The Third, or 


Concluding Volume, in 4to. illustrated with Plates; 
comprising his Posthumous and other Writings, now 
first published from the Originals. By his Grandson, 
WILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN, Esq. Also new 
Editions of the former Volumes. 

*,* The Public are advised to complete thelr sets 
without delay, to prevent disappointment. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





In 2 vals. 8vo. with Portraits and other Plates, price is. 
boards, the second Edition, with additions, of the 


IFE of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, late 
President of the Royal Academy. By JAMES 
NORTHCOTE, Esq. R.A. Comprising original Anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Burke, Garrick, and 
many other distinguished Characters. 

“‘ It remained for a Northcote to do justice to the life 
and labours of a Reynolds, and he has ably executed his 
task."—Monthly Mag, 

*,* A few copies may still be had of the original edition 
in 4to, with the Supplement. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 


EMOIRES et CORRESPONDENCE de 

MADAME D’EPINAY, oi elle donne des Détails 
sur ses Liaisons avec Duclos, J.J. Rousseau, Grimm, 
Diderot, le Baron d*Holbach, Saint Lambert, Madame 
d@Houtetot, et autres Personnages célébres du dix. 
huiti¢me Siécte. 

“« Madame d’Epinay was certainly a woman of consi- 
derable talent:—her epistolary style is excellent—her 
remarks on passing events lively, acute, and solid—and her 
delineation of chargcter admirable,”—Edin. Rev. No. 61. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. Of whom 
may be had, M et Correspondance choisie, dy 
Paron de Grimm, 7 vols. 8yo, 41, 4s, 











The 2d Edition, revised, with all the Names Testored, 


ORACE, WALPOLE’S LETTERS « 4 
H GEORGE MONTAGU, Esq. from the year Ad 
to 1770. Published from the originals in the peal} 
of the Editor.—In 4to. price 2. 9s, boards. . 

** The Letters of Horace Walpole aré master-piek in 
their way: that in which they shine unrivaled ty 
accurate reflection of the passing ‘scenes of each day’ 
pointed by remarks equally witty and sarcastic. re. 
Democritus seems to have assumed the PER, to sheer 
the grave follies of the human species." Q; i 

Printed for Rodwell and Maftin, Bond Street; ig 
Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





Dedicated to the Duke of FW ellington, B | 


Elegantly printed in 1 vol. imperial 4to. 
with 30 coloured Plates, Portraits, Ma) ns, 
price 6l.6s. boards, or in Four Parte, 2 
each, the last three of which are sold separately, 
complete sets. ta . 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the CAM. 
PAIGN inthe NETHERLANDS, in 1315, under his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington and Ptince Blicher, com, 
prising the Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Water’ 
With a detailed Narrative of the Political Events cig.’ 
nected with those memorable Conflicts, drawn. 2p fin 
the first Authorities, and dedicated to the Duke, By. 
WILLIAM MUDFORD, Esq. Illustrated by numerous 
public and private Official Documents, and other 
hitherto unpublished, communicated by Officers of the 
higncst distinction. Printed for Henry Colburn)’ Con, 
duit Street; and Thomas Egerton, Whitehall, 








In a few Days will be published, 


AZEPPA. By the Right Hon. Logp 
BYRON. John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





In a few Days, by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
BEY AMIN, the WAGGONER: a Talpin 


Verse. ** Tongues in Tress, 
Books in the running Brooks, Sermons, 


in Sto 
And Good in every Thing.” ™ 





Portrait of the Persian Ambassador. 
On the First of July will be published, price Is, 6d, 
"THE LADY’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, con. 


: taining an Account of Captain Ross's Voyage of 
Discovery to Baffin’s ay ; Mrs. Brunton’s Emmeline; 
Mazeppa ; the Me.qners and Customs of Persia; besides 
the usual variety of original and interesting Matter; and 
embellished with a WHOLE-LENGTH COLOURED 
PORTRAIT of the PERSIAN AMBASSADOR, from: 
Drawing made expressly for this Magazine; also a Lady 
in the Fashionable Morning and Evening Costume ofthe 
Month, 

N.B. The Magazine for MAY is embellished with: 
highly finished coloured whole-length Portrait of th 
FAIR CIRCASSIAN, from an authentic Drawing, 

London: Pripted for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; and W. Fearman, New Bond Street. 





In a few Days will be published, ; 

"THE LIFE of WILLIAM, LOR.» RUSSELL, 

with some Account of the Tizges in which he live. 

By LORD JOHN RUSSELL.—jn 4to. witha Portnit, 

engraved by Fittler. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; and J. Ridgway, London. 
Early ia July will be published, 

Some Account of the Life of Lady Russell, by the 
Editoy of Madame du Deffand’s Letters, with Lettes 
from Lady Russell to her Husband, Lord Russell ; some 
Miscellaneous Letters to and from Lady Russell, &c. & 
Published from the Originals in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLBY and 
Son, Belt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by-all, Book 
sellers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town sd 
Country, 





